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So Lhey Say 


E have overgrown cities because fools remain fools. 
—Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 


No other changes matter if human nature itself remains 
on low levels.—The Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


I feel sure there is nothing to be gained by what is 
called optimism.—George E. Vincent, New York. 


What the country seems to need is rigid economy coupled 
with a tendency to free spending—Boston Transcript. 


The life of a man in prison is one of crime-conscious- 
ness.—Lewis E, Lawes, warden, Sing Sing Prison, New York. 


Rouge, powder and lipstick are psychological necessities.— 
Mrs. H. Maurice Snyder, State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women. 


It seems to be quite a difficult thing to preserve a nation 
from want in time of peace.—William Henry Watson, 
Quaker. 


Because of early teaching methods, books to many young- 
sters become so much mental spinach—Orion H. Cheney, 
New York. 


Men on work-relief seem to shave oftener than those 
receiving direct relief—Edith Stanford, Topeka Provident 
Association. 


We have to face the fact that the new generation is 
no longer afraid of hell or their fathers—David S. Muzzey, 
Columbia University. 


While we consider Russia a menace I found that Russia 
also considers the United States a menace—Dr. John H. 
Mueller, Portland, Ore. 


The racketeer is no special product of this age. He is 
just another criminal—Dr, Amos T. Baker, psychiatrist, 
Sing Sing Prison, New York. 


For men will recall that he [Briand] made hatred a 
little less patriotic and goodwill a little more fashionable. 
—Walter Lippman, New York. 


Two groups of opinion representing opposite extremes, 
hot heads and cold feet, threaten the orderly correction of 
present derangements.—Will H. Hays, Hollywood. 


A tax system is not in itself productive in the economic 
sense... . At best it is only a pump, and a new pump is 
no cure for a dry well.—Robert M. Haig, Columbia Uni- 
wersity. 


The community organization has been established fifteen 
years and you can get a lot of bad habits in fifteen years. 
—Ralph Blanchard, Association of Community Chests and 
Councils. 


The faith of America in experts is remarkable but there 
are signs that expert leadership is no longer taken at the 
expert’s valuation of it—Porter R. Lee, New York School 
of Social Work. 


Not everyone has been educated to the point of scientific 
giving. We have many philanthropic illiterates who must 
practice emotional giving if they are to give at all.—cC. C. 
Chapman, Portland Ore. ‘ 


While the chests have raised far more for direct relief 
during this extraordinary year their outstanding achieve- 
ment has been their ability to keep the hoop around the 
barrel of the established community welfare and relief 
structure.—J. Herbert Case, New York. 
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Brandeis Dissenting 


N these days of drifting and confused voices, it is a heart- 
ening thing to hear Mr. Justice Brandeis, speaking as 
statesman as well as jurist, warning the American people 
through their highest court of the grave perils that confront 
us, calling to broader vision and more forthright action. 
As usual, it is “Brandeis dissenting” (Justice Stone concurs 
with him), this time in a case in which Oklahoma, under a 
state law, attempted to regulate the manufacture of ice for 
sale and distribution as a “public business,” requiring a 
license from the Corporation Commission based on “proof 
of necessity” for a supply of ice at the place where the firm 
proposed to do business. 

The majority of the court invoked the due process clause 
to protect this private enterprise from public regulation. 
But Justice Brandeis, holding that the economic depression 
is “an emergency more serious than war,” insists that the 
high courts should not block the states in their efforts to 
deal experimentally and constructively with today’s eco- 
nomic problems, even if it means questioning our creed of 
free competition. In his twenty-five-page dissent, Justice 
Brandeis observes that “misery is widespread in a time, 
not of scarcity but of overabundance,” and lists among the 
results of the long depression unprecedented unemployment, 
a catastrophic fall in commodity prices and a mounting total 
of economic losses that threatens our financial institutions 
and even the stability of the capitalistic system under which 
we live. Pointing to our vast industrial expansion in recent 
years, to our scientific discoveries and the technical advances 
based on them, the Justice states: 

All agree that irregularity in employment—the greatest of 
our evils—cannot be overcome unless production and consump- 
tion are more nearly balanced. Many insist there must be 
some form of economic control. There are plans for prora- 
tion. There are proposals for stabilization. Some thoughtful 
men of wide business experience insist that all projects for 
stabilization and proration must prove futile unless, in some 
way, the equivalent of the certificate of public convenience and 
necessity is made a prerequisite to embarking new capital in 
an industry in which the capacity already exceeds the produc- 
tion schedules. 

Justice Brandeis asserts that no one knows whether this 
view is sound, but he insists that, even though the proposal 


means a vast extension of the area of public control over 
_ private business, experimentation must not be discouraged. 
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I cannot believe that the framers of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment or the states which ratified it intended to leave us help- 
less to correct the evils of technological unemployment and 
excess productive capacity which the march of invention and 
discovery have entailed. There must be power in the states 
and the nation to remold through experimentation our economic 
practices and institutions to meet changing social and eco- 
nomic needs. 

He concludes: 

To stay experimentation within the law in things social and 
economic is a grave responsibility. ... It is one of the happy 
incidents of the federal system that a single courageous state 
may, if its citizens choose, serve as a laboratory and try novel 
social and economic experiments without risk to the rest of 
the country. This court has the power to stay such experimenta- 
tion. ... But in the exercise of this power, we should be 
ever on our guard lest we erect our prejudices into legal 
principles. If we would be guided by the light of reason, we 
must let our minds be bold. 


Breaks in the Wall 


ARNING of the breakdown of hard-won labor stand- 

ards by the depression comes from many quarters 
these days. Thus at the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Trade Union League last month, one of the organizers 
reported: 

The working standards in industries where women are em- 
ployed, standards which have been so painfully built up during 
the last twenty-five years, have been shot to pieces during the 
past two years. ... Wages have been drastically cut, especially 
women’s wages. ... Everywhere the cry of depression scared 
workers to death and is making them submit to low wages 
and miserable conditions. 

In New York City there is a strike in the Dressmakers 
Union which has thirty thousand members, 70 per cent of 
them women. The strike was called by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, with which the dressmakers are affiliated, 
in protest against what the leaders characterize as “the re- 
turn of sweatshop conditions,’ and against the continual 
wage reductions which have been going on within the in- 
dustry for two years. If the employers succeed in breaking 
the strike, the workers see ahead only a further lowering 
of their industry’s standards, since the employers demand, 
as the basis for settlement: reduction of present minimum 
scales and piece rates; unlimited overtime, with no extra 
pay; unlimited Saturday work; elimination of pay for legal 
holidays; free discharge; the right to lay off 10 per cent of 
the workers once a year. 
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The Coordinating Committee on Unemployment of the 
Welfare Council of New York City has issued an appeal 
to employers to maintain decent standards in their plants. 
The appeal is based on the large number of instances com- 
ing to the attention of the free employment services of large 
commercial establishments “requiring employes to work long 


hours overtime on occasions so frequent as to jeopardize ' 


their health and reduce their efficiency.” The committee 
urges that this practice be discontinued “in the three-fold in- 
terest of alleviating the distress resulting from long-continued 
unemployment, safeguarding the health of the workers and 
therefore of the community, and greater business efficiency.” 


Trouble in Anthracite 


PEN warfare has broken out in the anthracite coal 
area where, no less than in the soft-coal districts, the 
misery that follows unemployment and underemployment 
in a planless and chaotic industry has been the common lot 
for many a day. Now it is a three-cornered fight, with an 
“insurgent” group declaring a strike unauthorized by the 
United Mine Workers of America. The trouble centers in 
the collieries of the Glen Alden Coal Company, where the 
largest proportion of workers have been “pulled out” and 
where they are most consistently staying out. Large-scale 
picketing has been permitted in some communities, in others 
attempts at picketing have been broken up by deputy sheriffs 
or city police. In some of the towns where picketing is 
forbidden, strikers have attempted to reach the workers by 
calling at their homes before sun-up and trying to persuade 
them not to go to the mines. State troopers, county and 
city police and deputy sheriffs have swarmed into the area 
“to protect those wishing to return to work,” Louis Stark 
of The New York Times reports. There have been several 
outbreaks of violence, including a serious dynamiting at 
Pittston. 
The catchword of the strikers is “equalization of work” 
—a demand that all workings be opened and available em- 


ployment distributed among the miners, share and share alike. . 


James Boylan, president of District No. 1, declared in a 
Times interview in the third week of the strike that the 
United Mine Workers were standing with the employers 
against the insurgents in maintaining the agreement between 
the union and the operators which he holds the striking 
element has violated. The union leader declared that the 
strikers are “playing into the hands” of industries which 
are competing with anthracite coal. Blaming the high cost 
of production and competition from other fuels, the operators 
point out that production in their industry was cut from 
eighty-five million net tons in 1923 to sixty-eight million 
in the last year of the boom. This year output will probably 
be under forty-five million tons. 


Buried in Committee 


EW YORKR’S state legislature adjourned its 1932 

session without having had a chance to vote on the 
principle of unemployment insurance. The interstate com- 
mission’s report urging a “constructive experiment” with 
a modest and flexible set-up without waiting for “good 
times” was the basis for a special message from Governor 
Roosevelt urging such legislation (see The Survey, March 15, 
page 678). The Joint Legislative Committee, familiarly 
known as the Marcy Committee, which was organized 
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a year ago, submitted a report endorsing the public un- 
employment insurance idea but suggesting that nothing be 
done about it just now. The Mastick-Steingut bill, in- 
corporating in general the plan outlined by the interstate 
commission, was introduced in both houses of the legislature, 
hearings were held and there was an active lobby of repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations led by the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation and by the New York Con- 
ference for Unemployment Reserves Legislation, of which 
John A. Fitch of the New York School of Social Work is 
chairman. The Marcy committee has been continued for 
another year with a $15,000 appropriation, and it is hoped 
that at the next session it will either bring in a bill of its 
own or adopt the Mastick-Steingut bill. 

One of those who worked for the bill at Albany this 
winter reports: 

A poll two days before the close of the session of almost 
every Republican [majority] member of the Senate Committee 
on Finance to which the Mastick-Steingut bill had been com- 
mitted revealed with one or two exceptions either complete 
indifference and antagonism to or ignorance of the subject. 

New York’s experience this winter is a challenge to 
every state where organized groups are pressing for unem- 
ployment-insurance legislation as to what they are doing 
to educate not only the general public, but also the legis- 
lative bodies through which they must function. 


The Wrong Place to Save 


HE federal Children’s Bureau was twenty years old 

on April g. First suggested by Lillian D. Wald, 
sponsored by the first White House Conference called by 
President Roosevelt in 1909, the Bureau has had through 
these years a list of friends and supporters which reads like 
a Who’s Who of progress in American health and welfare. 
Ironically, as this issue goes to press there is before the 
Senate a resolution authorizing the President to issue a 
proclamation urging all good citizens to express “our love 
and reverence for motherhood” by display of flags, messages 
to “our mothers” and contributions to churches, fraternal 
and welfare agencies “for the relief and welfare of such 
mothers and children as may be in need of the necessities 
of life,” while at the same time the Senate Appropriations 
Committee is debating a cut in the budget of the federal 
Bureau charged with just this interest. That Committee 
first recommended a cut of $100,000, more than 25 per cent 
of the Bureau’s budget for the present fiscal year. This 
was the sole cut advocated for the Department of Labor; 
it would necessitate a reduction by one third of the per- 
manent staff of the Bureau. After debate on the floor the 
Senate sent the appropriations bill back to the Committee 
with instructions to make a general 10 per cent cut. At this 
writing it has not been reported out again. 

In a letter to Senator Hiram Bingham, Secretary of Labor 
Doak pointed out that the proposed reduction of $100,000 
would very seriously cripple the work of the Bureau, adding, 
“I sincerely hope that the amount may be restored by the 
Senate.” He called attention to the economy of the Bureau’s 
administration, its inability to meet the demands for its 
publications, and its current studies. Even greater pressure 
than usual has been added during the past year by the new 
work it is carrying at the request of the President’s Com- — 
mittee for Unemployment in gathering statistics on public 
and private relief and making studies in areas of extreme © 


. 
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depression, such as the coal-mining districts. It is starting 
a cooperative program for better treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents who have violated the federal laws, requested by 
the attorney-general in 1931; with the Bureau of Home 
Economics it has prepared and sent out to relief agencies 
more than fifty thousand copies of a leaflet on emergency 
food relief and child health. The general scope of the 
Bureau’s work has already been greatly limited by the 
failure in recent sessions to enact legislation which would 
carry on the work for mothers and babies formerly done 
under the Sheppard-Towner Act. The present effort seems 
to be intended to cripple if not almost wipe out the one 
small valiant arm of the federal government which is en- 
deavoring to find the facts for which everyone is clamor- 
ing and to promote the services and ideals to which we 
give lavish lip-service. 


May Day—Mothers’ Day 


AY 1 brings the annual celebration of Child Health 

Day; the following Sunday, May 8, the national 
effort sponsored by the Maternity Center Association of 
New York for care which will save the ten thousand Amer- 
ican women who die needlessly each year in childbirth. 
The text of this May Day is “Support Your Community 
Child Health Program: It Protects Your Home.” Such 
a purpose, the National Child Health Day Committee ex- 
plains, is to the end that during 1932 each child may be 
sheltered in its own home and share secure family life; 


_may have essential food in each day’s diet, including an 


adequate amount of clean and safe milk, and plenty of sun- 
shine, sleep, rest and recreation; and that each infant in 
1932 may be born healthy, of a healthy mother, who will 
live to love her child and care for her family. Surely a 
depression year gives special force to this slogan; wise 
parents and other citizens will do their utmost, for their 
own sake and for others, to see that there is no slackening 
of the community’s efforts in health and welfare. As the 
American Public Health Association and other professional 
groups have pointed out, no “economy” can result from cuts 
in appropriations and gifts for these purposes (see The Survey, 
February 15, 1932, page 536: Public Health Pays, by John 
A. Kingsbury). But to the ends that the Committee enu- 
merates and to those envisaged by the leaders of Mothers’ 
Day we need to go still further, to a fundamental provision 
of the Children’s Charter on which little stress has been 
laid explicitly: “For every child the right to grow up in 
a family with an adequate standard of living and the se- 
curity of a stable income as the surest safeguard against 
social handicaps.” Remote as this “right” may seem this 
spring, nothing less can accomplish the goal toward which 
we press in these annual affirmations of good-will. 


Hoch Koch! 


IFTY years and a few days ago the Berliner Klinische 

Wochenshrift published the paper announcing the dis- 
covery of the tubercle bacillus which Robert Koch had read 
before the Physiological Society in Berlin. That discovery 
opened the door which not only was to save millions of 
lives but also was to give as Conclusive and precise a dem- 
onstration as has yet been evolved of the power of social 
organization to conquer disease. In 1908, two years before 
his death, Koch visited the United States. At that time he 
is reported to have speculated as to whether the great 
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Progress of previous years in controlling tuberculosis was 
slowing down; if the momentum was slackening toward a 
stationary point. The late Dr. Herman M. Biggs, of 
whom he asked the question, replied quietly but confidently 
that he believed that much more was still to be accomplished 
by following further the lines along which they already 
were working. His confidence has been justified, for the 
geometric curve that plots the deathrate has continued to 
mark a steady progress. More remains to be done, and in a 
time like the present renewed effort is necessary to maintain 
the dividends in life-saving that we still are receiving from 
the earlier years of prosperity. But both the scientific 
finding on which the campaign has been based and the 
social organization through which it has been waged have 
been vindicated beyond chance of upset. 

One point of Koch’s method, however, still is subject to 
periodic forays in legislatures and on lecture platforms. 
Once he had found the little rod-shaped structure which 
was always present in tuberculous lesions and which, there- 
fore, he believed to be the cause of tuberculosis, there re- 
mained the crucial test of proving that its introduction 
did initiate the disease. A series of thirteen experiments 
confirmed his belief. In the course of them guinea pigs, 
mice, rats, hedgehogs, pigeons, frogs, cats and a dog were 
deliberately infected with tuberculosis. No one can estimate 
how many years of human life have been saved by the fate 
of these laboratory animals. Yet such a measure as was 
brought to the current session of the New York State legis- 
lature would deny such tests to present-day scientists. What 
would have been the price of one of Koch’s guinea pigs? 


A Way to Good Housing 


ARD times have shown that restrictive control has not 
brought about the full measure of improvement an- 
ticipated by the earlier housing-reform movements. More 


‘and more it becomes evident that something beyond police 


and sanitary control is needed. It is alleged on very good 
grounds that under present methods of construction, pro- 
duction, finance and taxation it is quite impossible to make 


the demands for housing harmonize with the resources of 


the average worker and his rental budget. It is also evident 
that demoralization of the building industry has reached 
a4 point where recovery can hardly be expected without 
concerted effort. 

With this as its background, the housing conference to be 
held in the’ Empire State Building, New York City, on 
April 13 under the auspices of the Housing Section of the 
Welfare Council and the Housing Association of the City 
of New York will discuss as a private enterprise and in its 
relation to public subsidy, the development of a new tech- 
nique of home-building in terms of economy and efficiency, 
the advantages of mass production and adequate planning 
of land in terms of mass production, the revision of our 
system of taxation in terms of home-ownership, and the 
methods available under our system of government for the 
promotion of a constructive housing program which could 
be made to operate quickly and effectively. The speakers 
have been selected from among those in a position to know 
the New York problem not as reformers but as experienced 
financiers, planners, builders and legislators. There will 
be afternoon and dinner meetings. Those interested may 
obtain details from the secretary, Housing Section, Welfare 
Council, 122 East 22 Street, New York City. 


Philadelphia—AIl Aboard 


AIN or shine, depression or no de- 
pression, Philadelphia proposes to 
give the National Conference of Social 
Work something to remember. Com- 
mittees have been busy for weeks doing 
whatever it is that committees do, the 
indefatigable Howard R. Knight has 
been buzzing in and out, and on May 
15 when President C. M. Bookman 
brings down his gavel at the opening 
session Philadelphia will have done its 
utmost, short of sandblasting the tower 
of Independence Hall, to make its best 
gesture of hospitality to this fifty-ninth 
annual gathering of the social workers 
of America. 

In spite of rumors and alarums this promises to be a big 
conference. Howard R. Knight, whoeunderguessed Minne- 
apolis and Boston, predicts six thousand. Advance hotel 
reservations support his estimate. Conference statisticians 
say that 70 per cent of the attendance comes from within a 
radius of six hundred miles of the hostess city. A little work 
with a map will indicate how many large centers, leaving 
out the Atlantic Ocean, this conference will tap. 

The only fly in the ointment of Conference arrangements 
is the distance between the Benjamin Franklin, the hotel 
headquarters in the heart of the city, and the Municipal 
Auditorium out by the University, where all conference 
zctivities and most of the meetings will be held. Good 
transportation is assured however and the surroundings 
and facilities at the Auditorium are so satisfactory for a 
gathering of this kind that they are well worth the trouble 
to get to them. 

The program of the Conference is a fair measure of the 
present state of mind of social workers. It is a “close-in” 
program, close-in to the immediate problems and anxieties 
of the times. There is an emergency ring to it, and a 
rallying note that is sounded through all the divisions, and 
is unmistakable in the topics of the general meetings. Mr. 
Bookman’s presidential address on Sunday night, May 15, 
will be on Social Work Responsibilities Arising from Un- 
employment; the address of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secre- 
tary of the interior, on Monday night will be on Children 
in National Emergencies; that of Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
of Cleveland on Tuesday night on The Crisis in Social 
Work; and that of C. A. Dykstra of Cincinnati on Friday 
night on The Partnership of Public and Private Service. 
Even the Conference dinner on Wednesday night may be 
a timely protest or a triumph for it is in celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Children’s Bureau, the budget 
of which is at this writing threatened with a drastic cut. 
In any case it will be a tribute to the gallant services of 
Julia C. Lathrop, its first, and Grace Abbott, its present 
chief. Arrangements for the dinner are such that unless all 
signs fail even the confirmed procrastinator can get a ticket. 
Uncle Alec Johnson’s Get Acquainted Dinner on Monday 
night is now a cheerful Conference fixture. 
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All the division programs are shot through with close-in 
subjects such as The Effects of the Economic Crisis upon 
Children, Training for Emergency Work, Social Economic 
Planning, What Happens to the Mental Health of Indi- 
viduals During Hard Times, The Responsibility of Com- 
munity Chests toward the Community Welfare Program 
in 1933, A National Front on Public Unemployment Re- 
lief, and Interpreting Social Work in 1932-33. 

In its speakers and leaders of discussion the Conference 
program is. also close-in with people so identified with so- 
cial-work’s battle of the depression that one need not be 
surprised if they appear in gas masks and trench helmets. 
In with them, however, are strategists from other fronts, 
Dr. Franz Alexander, psychiatrist; Walter Lippman, author 
and editor; George W. Wickersham of the justly famous 
1eports; Sanford Bates, penologist; Jacob Billikopf, econo- 
mist, and many others whose names connote sound and 
rational thinking. 

The programs of all the Associate Groups that set up 
their tents around the big top of the Conference are like- 
wise close-in to current preoccupations. There are forty- 
five groups that rate official relationship to the Conference, 
not counting The Survey, which will give a tea on Wed- 
nesday afternoon of Conference week, and half a dozen 
others that are planning single, semi-social meetings. Among 
these allied groups are several promising newcomers, notably 
a Committee on Volunteers, Mrs. Clarence L. Caspary of 
Philadelphia chairman, which has organized an afternoon 
of group discussions on the work of volunteers in five dif- 
ferent lines. 


ERTAIN of the large Associate Groups will follow 

their custom of advance meetings with a tie-up to the 
early sessions of the Conference. The National Federation 
of Settlements will open with a luncheon on Thursday, 
May 12, and close with a good old-fashioned mid-day Sun- 
day dinner on the fifteenth. The Association of Community 
Chests and Councils will foregather in Atlantic City on 
Friday and move to Philadelphia en masse on Sunday. The 
National Probation Association will get going on its own 
on Thursday, with joint sessions with Conference divisions 
all through the following week. The National Conference 
of Jewish Social Service will likewise open its program on 
Thursday, closing at dinner Monday night. The Episcopal 
Social Work Conference will have two full days in advance 
of Conference week, and two days lap-over. 

And then, right on the heels of Philadelphia, will come 
the Second International Conference of Social Work in 
Frankfort, Germany, July 11-14 with Howard R. Knight 
as the shepherd of the American flock. Plans for this 
meeting have gone steadily forward unaffected by economic 
and political rumblings. The American delegation, while 
not as large as happier years might have mustered, will be 
representative of the whole structure of social work. Plans 
for the seminar travel groups have been somewhat revised 
since they were first announced. Full details may be secured 
from the Open Road, 20 West 43 Street, New York. 


How the Cities 


| Relief: Going Up 
Work: Static 
Funds: Going Down 


Y telegraph, by airmail and by post The Survey has 
collected from correspondents in thirty-seven of the 
largest American cities swift summaries of the un- 

employment relief situation at the moment when winter 
breaks into spring. Fitted together they make a sorry pic- 
ture for a proud country to contemplate. Practically all the 
letters tell the same story. Without plans, without strong 
national leadership, with meager and uncertain funds these 
cities have someway, somehow, muddled through the winter, 
keeping their people alive but at what cost of broken spirit 
and human suffering only God knows. 

Now with the break of spring they find themselves in no 
better case. Still planless, with no sign of improved em- 
ployment, with relief needs growing and relief funds dwin- 
dling to exhaustion, they turn blind eyes to the future where 
already the specter of another winter is rising. 

A comparison of the reports indicates that relatively 
speaking New England and upstate New York have the situ- 
ation in hand better than other sections of tne country. The 
industrial cities of the Middle West and the large cities of 
Pennsylvania are in desperate plight. The huge relief funds 
raised in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia have been 
unequal to the staggering load in these centers of industrial 
dislocation. Complete breakdown is imminent. The fallacy 
of the idea that private funds could cope with a situation 
of such proportions as this one is remorselessly exposed. 
Private funds have been little more than a thin emollient 
on a deep wound. Even in the South, where there is slight 
tradition for the use of tax funds for outdoor relief, city 
and county officials have been forced into new policies. In 
Washington, which has no established system of public out- 
door relief, President Hoover has himself asked Congress 
for $600,000 to take up the burden which exhausted private 
resources can no longer carry. 

State action, first launched by New York last September, 
has been slow and reluctant. But New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Pennsylvania and, probably by the time 
these words are read, Ohio have moved, fumblingly and in- 
adequately perhaps, to create at least a thin cushion for the 
present and a precedent for the future. The tragic despera- 
tion of the situation is illustrated in Pennsylvania where a 
- pending court decision is holding up a possible state fund of 
$10,000,000. Spread over the whole state this sum will be 
the merest temporary poultice to the existing human misery, 
yet it represents the only hope in sight. 

More disturbing than the evidence of past muddling is the 
lack of evidence of any real statesmanship for the future. No 
rational adult can be blind to what lies ahead. The summer 
will bring little surcease in human need. Next winter will be 
worse, not better. Yet Congress is deaf, legislatures are ad- 
journing, cities and counties are temporizing with pinchbeck 
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“Every place I go they say the same thing—Come back in tao 
or three months and we might have a job for you’” 


appropriations and private social agencies are in positions 
they cannot sustain. There is no evidence of any real facing 
of what is on the doorstep, let alone any preparation to deal 
with it. 

New York is the only one of the states that has looked 
beyond the moment. The 1932 legislature has provided 
$5,000,000 to extend the program of the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration to November 15 and has 
agreed to submit to the voters in November a $30,000,000 
bond issue which would carry it through 1933. 

In the following pages The Survey gives its readers the 
picture of conditions as it has come from those closest to 
what is happening. It has full confidence in the judgment 
of its correspondents, including those few whose names are 


withheld. 


They Speak for Themselves 


Axron, O.: Funds from the Community Fund and the city 
now budgeted will carry the present relief program to the end 
of May. The city has agreed to appropriate funds to carry 
through the calendar year, but its ability to do so depends on 
the special session of the legislature. Should this prospect fail, 
and dire necessity develop, more private funds might be raised, 
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but we hope this will be unnecessary. The peak of relief cases 
was reached in February, but direct relief expenditures are 
less than a year ago. ‘This is due to the drop in commodity 
prices, to the city’s work-relief program and to the staggering 
of work by the large rubber industries. We have had little 
change in employment in the past eighteen months, but there 
is no indication of improvement. No crystallized community 
opinion on federal relief is evident—E. J. Larrick, executive 
secretary, Community Fund. 


ATLANTA, Ga.: Relief funds now in sight are adequate for an- 
other four or five months. Fulton County has appropriated 
$150,000, the only public fund applicable to unemployment re- 
lief, and $52,000 is still collectible from the Emergency Re- 
lief Fund pledged last fall. When this is exhausted the county 
will be asked for further funds. February saw the highest 
point in relief applications. If last year’s experience repeats 
itself there will be a considerable drop in applications in May 
and June and a sharp rise the succeeding months. I do not 
see signs of a pick-up in industry, but the American Legion 
has produced about fifteen hundred temporary jobs and has 
influenced a good many industries to take measures to care for 
their employes. ‘There is a decided division of opinion among 
social workers on federal relief and a definite opposition to 
it on the part of business interests. Atlanta has up to now 
been able to care for its unemployed relatively well and I be- 
lieve that if any grave crisis arose funds could be secured 
from public and private sources to continue this care.—Frank 
Miller, executive secretary, Community Chest. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Family relief, normally $84,000 a year, 
mounted to $245,000 in 1931. We estimated a total of 
$284,000 for 1932, $200,000 budgeted as emergency. But the 
case load has gone far above estimates and the emergency 
fund will be exhausted by April 1. New estimates put the 
1932 requirements at $630,000. The county contributes 
nothing to family relief. The city, contrary to precedents, 
is contributing $1250 per month, and will I believe assume a 
larger responsibility when private funds fail. There is no 
indication of county action, though 20 per cent of the relief 
load is outside the city limits. There are no state funds in 
sight and there is little hope of industry absorbing any of the 
unemployed. Gardening and federal aid road work are the 
only prospect. I am of the opinion that the city and county 
together can and should take care of the situation without 
federal aid—H. J. Early, director, Community Chest. 


Boston, Mass.: Relief expenditures have been mounting and 
more and more families are seeking aid. It looks as though 
the curve would follow last year’s with the figures just about 
double. The Department of Public Welfare, which carries 
the bulk of the load, expended $975,839 in February 1932 as 
against $578,063 in February 1931; the Family Welfare 
Society $38,106 against $17,789. As yet white-collar folk have 
not come to the relief agencies in very great numbers, though 
there is evidence of increasing distress in this group. The State 
Department of Labor and Industries reports a slight increase 
in employment, particularly in manufactures, in Boston and 
throughout the state—Roy M. Cushman, executive secretary, 
Council of Social Agencies. 


BurrFaLo, N. Y.: Relief funds are in hand or substantially 
guaranteed to continue the present program for another year. 
We expect additional appropriations from the city on July 1. 
The county has already provided money for the calendar year, 
and state aid has been extended until November, and possibly 
through 1933. Our chest campaign comes this spring, but if 
it should be necessary we could:probably raise more funds 
in the fall as we did in 1931. Relief demands are still in- 
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creasing and even if business picks up at an early date it will 
be, in my judgment, at least a year before the relief situation 
begins to show a change. My impression is that local opinion 
is opposed to federal relief—David C. Adie, executive secre- 
tary, Council of Social Agencies. 


Curcaco, ILt.: Funds are not sufficient to give adequate relief 
to all who apply. However all families do receive something. 
I believe that food is adequate and that no one is suffering 
from cold. Most evictions are being prevented. All funds in 
sight were exhausted in January, but state funds, which may 
amount to $20,000,000, will carry the present program until 
August 1. We certainly expect further county and state money, 
but probably not until the next regular session of the legisla- 
ture in January. I think more private funds could be raised 
early this summer and I hope the effort will be made. I be- 
lieve that our. peak came in February, but the change in sys- 
tems of accounting due to the transfer of all employment cases 
to public funds has delayed comparable figures. A slight im- 
provement in the relief situation seems probable, and there 
are certain slight indications of improvement in business, es- 
pecially in banking. The majority of social workers and the 
trustees of social otganizations appear to favor federal relief 
in the form of state aid—Joel D. Hunter, general superinten- 
dent, United Charities. 


CincinnaTI, O.: Relief allowances are not adequate, many 
of them are dangerously small, but even so all funds in sight 
will be exhausted by the end of March. Relief demands will 
probably continue to increase as more people exhaust their 
private resources. There is little prospect of a change in em- 
ployment conditions and we must anticipate a heavy relief load 
next fall and winter. We hope that the special meeting of the 
legislature will provide aid through local and perhaps state 
funds, but at the best these will be inadequate for industrial 
communities. 
the inadequacy of relief will be even more apparent the rest 
of the year than it is now. We anticipate difficulty in our 
chest campaign for $2,500,000, of which $500,000 is for unem- 
ployment relief. For the most part the community feeling is 
against federal relief, but I personally think that if the situa- 
tion continues much longer we shall have to come to it. Local 
governments are now staggering under the load. Certainly 
state aid is inevitable—Fred H. Hoehler, commissioner of 
public welfare. 


Durine February fourteen thousand of the twenty-one 
thousand families registered with our social agencies were 
given relief. They are increasing at the rate of one thousand 
a month and with the prospect of only a slight falling off during 
the summer, and of relief needs next fall and winter con- 
siderably in excess of the past. Unemployment relief, ex- 
clusive of other relief, is now running at the rate of $325,000 
a month. On this basis we face a deficit of approximately 
$2,500,000 beyond any funds in sight from either private giving 
or public appropriations. This estimate takes into account 
the $500,000 item for direct unemployment relief which we 
hope to raise in the April chest campaign. The governor’s 
program, now before the special session of the legislature, will 
produce part of the deficit, and may provide a way whereby 
Cincinnati, through bond issues, can secure the balance. I 
sense a little more optimism here concerning business, but I 
am convinced that next fall and winter will require far more 
money from taxation than has been expended from these 
sources up to the present time. A way must be found by 
which the states and the federal government can back up the 
local communities if real suffering is to be avoided.—C. M. 
Bookman, secretary, Community Chest. 


Unless large private funds are made available 
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CLEVELAND, O.: Relief funds, public and private, are not ade- 
quate at the moment, and the present program cannot be con- 
tinued through May. The peak of relief families will probably 
come the end of March. We expect only a slight decrease 
through the summer, and unless conditions improve, the load 
will begin to rise again in September. It is possible that more 
private funds could be raised this spring if necessary, but we 
believe that this would make next fall’s campaign much less 
likely to succeed. We hope and expect to secure additional 
public funds as a result of the present special session of the 
legislature. There are no indications of employment picking 
up sufficiently to change the relief situation. Insofar as we 
can sense community feeling it is that given legislative author- 
ity our own city and county resources will be sufficient to meet 
the needs of the community without federal relief—Raymond 
Clapp, director, Welfare Federation. 


Cotumeus, O.: Standards of relief are utterly inadequate but 
the present program, such as it is, can be continued for about 
two months. The private emergency fund is being stretched 
thin to last through the year, but the city fund must soon be 
replenished if we are to go on. Relief demands are increas- 
ing and we see no prospect of improved employment except a 
little seasonal work. No new large amounts could be gained 
from private sources. We are having the hardest possible 
time collecting last fall’s pledges. Community opinion seems 
divided on federal relief with social workers generally favor- 
ing it. Our situation is tragic with our only hope in the action 
of the special session of the legislature. State aid will enable 
us to maintain present standards. Federal aid would enable 
us to improve them—a vital necessity—Stockton Raymond, 
secretary, Community Fund. 


Dayton, O.: Since January 1 the city has provided the bulk 
of relief funds which have been administered by the Family 
Welfare Association. At the rate we are going these funds 
will be exhausted by June 1. The Association’s funds, for 
items other than food and fuel, will last until November. Re- 
lief demands reached a peak on March 1, and have not receded. 
If the experience of other years is a guide our load should be 
reduced by half by early summer, but of this we have no as- 
surance as there is no sign that employment will pick up to any 
substantial extent. I doubt very much if funds could be raised 
from private sources this spring, but we hope that the special 
session of the legislature will enable the city and county to 
secure funds to see us through the year. The feeling toward 
federal relief is distinctly divided—Arch Mandel, executive 
secretary, Community Chest. 


Denver, Cot.: Relief funds, both public and private, have been 
adequate up to now but will not support the present program 
beyond May 1. We shall probably reach our peak in March, 
with a considerable improvement in April and May due to sea- 
sonal employment. We are expecting further and increased 
appropriations from the city. No help is expected and prob- 
ably would not be possible from the state. More private funds 
could probably be raised, though it would be difficult to raise 
enough to carry on at the present rate. Unless the general 
situation improves we shall have a much harder time next fall 
than we have had the past fall and winter. We see no signs 
of an improvement sufficient to ease up the relief situation. 
The community feeling I believe is against federal aid, and 
I think we shall be able to handle the situation without it, 
but I am told that in other sections of the state it is greatly 
needed.—Guy T. Justin, executive secretary, Community Chest. 


Des Mornss, Ia.: Relief funds are inadequate and cannot carry 


the present program longer than three or four months. More 
private funds can, I believe, be raised if necessary, but we an- 
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ticipate additional county appropriations to help carry the load. 
The peak came in February. The summer will be lighter, 
but next fall and winter will be the same as this, or worse. 
So far as I can see it will not be better, though there are some 
slight indications of a pick-up in industry. This community ~ 
appears opposed to federal relief—Charles I. Madison, secre- 
tary, Community Chest. 


Detroit, Micu.: Public and private relief funds are adequate 
at the moment, though relief per family is at the lowest rate 
for two years. The present program can be continued through 
June only if employment picks up definitely. Relief demands 
are increasing daily and the 1932 peak is evidently not yet 
reached. The Public Welfare Department had sixteen thousand 
families under care last November and now has twenty-seven 
thousand. Present indications are that automobile employment 
will improve rapidly during the next three months and so re- 
lieve the situation. After that no one can guess. The city 
welfare fund of $7,000,000 budgeted to July 1, is now 
slightly behind its schedule. Since January the Emergency 
Relief Committee has raised three quarters of its million dollar 
goal, and will raise the rest, but I doubt if any more private 
funds could be raised this spring. The business community 
generally is against federal relief and is now looking toward 
state action, though as yet state officials have refused assistance. 
These attitudes may change rapidly however if city and county 
funds are exhausted and employment drops again after the 
seasonal pick-up.—Percival Dodge, secretary, Community Fund. 


Fatt River, Mass.: Funds in sight, public and private, will 
support the present program about one week. What will hap- 
pen after that no tongue can tell. Probably more private funds 
can be raised this spring in the event of an acute situation. 
Relief demands appeared to reach a peak in mid-March, though 
there are no indications of a pick-up in industry. “Positively 
do not approve” is the sentiment of the community toward 
federal relief. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.: About go per cent of the dependent 
families in the metropolitan area are eligible for care by 
municipal and county authorities. Municipal funds, including 
a calamity bond issue of $700,000, will be exhausted on March 
31. The county is in better shape and anticipates no difficulty 
in caring for its dependents for the rest of the year. Funds for 
private agencies are wholly inadequate and will probably be 
exhausted in July. The peak in relief came in February with 
seven public and private agencies expending $106,715. I be- 
lieve that we shall have but little falling off in demand during 
the summer and that next fall it will be greater than ever 
before in our history . There is no evidence of an improved 
employment prospect. We might possibly raise more private 
funds, but no campaign is likely. At the present time a Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, appointed by the city commissioners, 
is attempting to study the set-up, methods of operation and 
needs of our municipal welfare department. Both of our 
daily papers and perhaps a majority of our citizens are opposed 
to federal relief. The chapter of the American Association of 
Social Workers has declared in favor of it—Victor 8. Wood- 
ward, secretary, Welfare Union. 


Harrrorp, Conn.: Total relief funds for the Hartford Metro- 
politan Area are adequate in that they are providing, I think, 
nearly everything which the general sentiment of the com- 
munity demands. We estimated total relief expenditures for 
the calendar year 1932 at $1,625,000, the Community Chest 
to cover about one third, and the Department of Public Wel- 
fare the balance. The Chest will meet its schedule. The city 
will undoubtedly follow its usual custom of making deficit 
appropriations according to need. Relief expenditures are 
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running about 20 per cent above the estimates, and will prob- 
ably be nearer $2,000,000 for the year than the total estimated. 
Applications for relief began to decline in January, but ex- 
penditures remain steady. We expect a drop in April but unless 
there is a very substantial improvement in employment the 
decline will not be as great as we hoped for. At the present 
moment there are no indications whatever of an improvement 
sufficient to change the situation within the next six months. 
The sentiment in this community is definitely and predominantly 
opposed to federal relief in any form—Leroy A. Ramsdell, 
executive secretary, Council of Social Agencies. 


Kansas City, Me.; Private relief funds are nearing exhaus- 
tion and there is no public fund for unemployment relief. ‘The 
city has been providing staggered work for some six thousand 
men but this program has now been greatly curtailed. The 
Provident Association, the chief family agency, has exhausted 
its allotment of $400,000 and will require as much more to 
carry its load to November 1, the end of the fiscal year. Relief 
expenditures have been dropping since the peak of $96,000 in 
December. We have some hope of getting upwards of half a 
million accumulated income from an estate still in litigation, 
but if decision is delayed we shall have to look elsewhere for 
funds. There is talk of some sort of local tax for direct relief 
only. That failing we should have to try for more private 
funds, though the general feeling is that such an effort would 
be disastrous, both in the amount raised and in its effect on 
next year. We anticipate some seasonal improvement in 
business but not enough to affect the relief situation materially. 
There is no strong feeling here in favor of federal relief. The 
local chapter of the American Association of Social Workers 
is strongly divided. Business leaders seem to feel that some- 
how we will take care of the situation without knowing just 
how it is going to be done.—C. W. Pfeiffer, secretary, Charities 
Bureau. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.: Relief funds, public and private, are in- 
adequate, with demands on the county welfare department 
increasing, and demands on private family agencies slightly de- 
creasing. Funds in sight will support the present program 
until May 1 when, it is hoped, the county will make an appro- 
priation to carry the load to July 1, the end of its fiscal year. 
Such seasonal employment as is developing is entirely unequal 
to the need. The community is divided in its attitude toward 
federal aid, but most of the social agencies seem to favor it 
for work rather than for direct relief. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.: Public and private relief funds seem ade- 
quate at the moment but demands are still increasing and it is 
impossible to tell how long the present program can be con- 
tinued. The state emergency relief fund is helping the general 
situation. More private funds could probably be raised but 
there is no evidence that this will be considered necessary. 
Some support for federal relief is heard, but an emphatic 
division of opinion among taxpayers is apparent. ‘There are 
no indications at the present of enough improvement in industry 
to ease up the demands for relief. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: Public and private relief funds are 
reasonably adequate at the moment, and with additional funds 
for public relief, which we have every reason to believe the 
city will provide, the present program can continue through 
the year. Relief demands are increasing, and we hope for 
little during the summer than a flattening of the curve, with 
another rise in the fall. I see no industrial development suffi- 
cient to ease the relief situation. There are different opinions 
here regarding federal relief. The Hennepin County Farmer- 
Labor delegates have endorsed it. Others favor local re- 
sponsibility. Most people seem to feel that Minnesota can 
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meet its own relief problem.—Otto F. Bradley, executive sec- 
retary, Community Fund. 


New Haven, Conn.: My impression is that we are doing a 
more extensive job in relation to need and a more adequate job 
on individual cases than was done in previous depressions, 
though we still have nothing to boast about. 
sight, public and private, will carry the present program 
through the current year. It will not be necessary to raise 
additional private funds this spring. The city is not making 
specific appropriations for public relief but is charging the 
excess to a special account, thereby creating a deficit which it 
hopes to wipe out, if necessary, by a special tax over a period 
of years. A state fund has been discussed, but no action taken. 
The local industrial situation holds no promise of any easing 
of relief demands. We do not anticipate a better condition 


Funds now in 


—— 


next fall, but we do anticipate a particularly difficult time in © 


fund raising. In so far as there is any community opinion on 
the subject it seems opposed to federal relief. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that the possibility of state funds has not been 
sufficiently explored.—John B. Dawson, secretary, Community 
Chest. 


Newark, N. J.: Relief funds, public and private, are inade- 
quate, with private agencies obliged to limit intake and the 
public agency barring certain groups—childless couples and non- 
resident families—with some unfortunate consequences. Relief 
demands are distinctly increasing with the peak yet ahead. The 
spring pick-up of work will hardly keep pace with the increas- 
ing number of families who are at the end of their rope. Addi- 
tional private funds might be raised this spring, but it would 
have to be undertaken by an independent group outside of the 
Federation and there seems little likelihood of such activity.. 
Political leaders are averse to taking responsibility for increased 
taxation and city, county and state appropriations are all smaller 
than the admitted need. There are as yet very few indications. 
of industrial improvement. Federal relief is not generally 
understood and most people seem opposed to it. 


New Organs, La.: Since July 1, 1931 unemployment relief 
funds totaling $50,000 a month have come from a 5 per cent 
salary contribution from city and state employes, and appro- 
priations by two state boards. On March 1 the city and state 
announced general salary reductions and all salary contributions 
ceased. Pressure is now being brought for a city bond issue 
of $750,000 to last one year from May 1, which would relieve 
but not meet the need. No more private funds are in sight. 
Unless employment conditions improve, of which there is no 
indication, relief needs will increase. The proposed bond issue 
is a first step in the use of city funds for relief. Public senti- 
ment in favor of federal relief is weak. 


New York, N. Y.: Relief funds are inadequate and will not 
carry the present program beyond June 1. Demands and expen- 
ditures are both increasing month by month. March, with an 
expenditure close to $6,000,000 is the highest to date. Relief 
expenditures, from all sources, public and private, from October 
1931 to April 1932 add up to approximately $24,501,210. For 
the next six months, to October 1, we have available about: 
$11,000,000. To maintain the status quo till that date, that is. 
to care for a number equivalent to those now being cared for 
by public and private agencies, and to meet the needs of new 
applicants at the rate at which they are now applying would 
take an additional $25,000,000. By reducing the work-relief 
wage from three days a week to two, and reducing the num- 
bers receiving care on the theory that fewer will need help 
during the summer, we might get by with an additional $20,000,- 
ooo for the six months. The Future Plan Committee of the 
Council’s Coordinating Committee is now working on the pro- 
gram with Frank J. Taylor, commissioner of public welfare. 
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I do not believe that any substantial amount will be raised 
privately this spring. Further public appropriations must be 
forthcoming. There is no evidence that business conditions 
are improving or that the relief load will ease off. Bankers, 
business men and the press are on the whole opposed to federal 
relief—William Hodson, executive director, Welfare Council. 


Omana, Nes.: Private funds have carried the bulk of unem- 
ployment relief here, up to the present, fairly adequately. But 
the program cannot continue more than two months with funds 
now in sight. We hope that relief demands will begin to fall 
off in April, but from all indications the drop will not be the 
normal decrease or even the decrease experienced last year. 
We do not anticipate that the seasonal pick-up of unemploy- 
ment will be sufficient to affect the relief load materially.— 
Philip L. Ketchum, director, Community Chest. 


Note: Private funds in Omaha consistently carry 75 per 
cent of the outdoor relief program, and taxation for relief 
purposes is low. An effort is being made to secure a county 
appropriation of $300,000 for relief for the remainder of 1932. 
Should this fail an attempt will be made to induce the governor 
to call a special session of the legislature. A supplementary 
Community Chest campaign this spring could not be expected 
to realize more than $150,000. In general the community 
appears to be opposed to federal relief. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Relief funds are at the point of exhaus 
tion. -We have had no public funds since December 23 and we 
shall be most fortunate if the private funds secured through the 
United Campaign in November last until May 1. Even should 
the Talbot Bill for state aid be declared constitutional and the 


city receive $2,500,000 from that source it would last only - 


a little more than two months. The Committee for Unem- 
ployment Relief is spending at the rate of $50,000 a day. Sixty 
thousand families are receiving relief. The financial situation 
of Philadelphia is such that no great help can be hoped for 
from the city. Since pledges to the United Campaign continur 
to fall due until next October it is difficult to see how addi- 
tional private funds could be raised. Our chief hope for the 
future lies in the calling of a special session of the state legis- 
lature. There is no improvement in the industrial situation. 
Taking the community as a whole there seems to be no united 
sentiment in favor of federal relief—Karl de Schweinitz, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Community Council. 


PittspurGcH, Pa.,:The Allegheny County Emergency Associa- 
tion with eighteen thousand families dependent upon it for relief 
has exhausted its resources. Its outdoor relief budget, dis- 
tributed through six family welfare agencies, was to have lasted 
until fall, but due to the continued increase in relief needs and 
the collapse of the outdoor relief program of the Directors of 
the Poor, it has all been expended. Funds ear-marked for 
specific work-relief projects have been diverted to meet these 
relief needs, and the work program, affecting ten thousand 
additional families, has been suspended. ‘This move will only 
carry the outdoor relief load for three weeks. The poor tax 
has been doubled but funds from this source will not be avail- 
able until July. Budgets of the private agencies cannot carry 
any additional load. The City Council at the request of a joint 
committee from the Welfare Fund and the Emergency Asso- 
ciation has agreed to submit a $5,000,000 bond issue to the 
voters in April. The County Commissioners have been asked 
to submit a $10,000,000 bond issue for work-relief on public 
projects but have not yet given their decision. The City Coun- 
cil has appropriated $260,000 to provide relief until other funds 


can be secured. The Directors of the Poor may match this. 


A drive to raise twenty-eight thousand subscriptions of $100 
each to carry as many families until summer has just started. 


THE SURVEY rs 


At present relief demands are increasing, but at a slightly slower 
rate than in midwinter. Opinion has tended to regard federal 
relief as a last resort, but there is probably less opposition now 
than several months ago, and there is still a question as to 
whether state and local resources have been fully tapped.— 
Frederick F. Stephan, director, Bureau of Social Research, 
Federation of Social Agencies. 


Provipence, R, I.: I question very much whether the word 
“adequate” is applicable to any relief program at the present 
time. However, the program in Providence is operating effi- 
ciently. Public emergency relief funds will be exhausted by 
August 1. Last November the state appropriated $1,500,000 
for unemployment relief, and an additional appropriation is 
now proposed to carry the program through the calendar year. 
It is generally agreed in Rhode Island that unemployment re- 
lief should come from tax funds and be administered by direc- 
tors of public aid. We believe that more private funds could 
be raised this spring, but are confident that it will not be neces- 
sary. Unemployment is not increasing but there is a rising 
curve of relief applications due to depleted individual resources. 
We expect to reach the peak the end of March, with little 
change during the spring months. Indications of improved 
employment conditions are not encouraging. This cemmunity 
is generally opposed to federal relief and it is my personal 
opinion that Rhode Island is well able to meet the situation 
for months to come.—Henry L. Burt, executive secretary, Com- 
munity Fund. 


RicHMonp, VA.: Funds in sight, public and private, are ap- 
parently sufficient to carry the present relief program through 
1932. The adequacy of the scale of relief to maintain normal 
family life is open to question. Relief demands are heavier 
than at any time and we anticipate little change. Unemploy- 
ment seems to be static. We have no state funds for outdoor 
relief, but the county supervisors seem to be planning to increase 
appropriations for the area adjacent to the city, and we expect 
additional appropriations from the city. I do not believe 
additional private funds will be necessary this spring. The 
local press, the Chamber of Commerce and the wealthier citi- 
zens are opposed to federal relief while individuals represent- 
ing labor favor it—Arthur A. Guild, director, Community 
Fund. 


Rocuester, N. Y.: Relief funds appropriated to date are not 
adequate for the balance of the calendar year, but the chest 
campaign will be held in May and the municipal authorities 
are expected to make further appropriations. The number of 
cases under care apparently reached its peak in January but 
as employment conditions are not noticeably improving no 
immediate reduction in relief requirements is expected. Com- 
munity opinion is divided on federal relief. 


San Francisco, CAL.: Funds in sight, adequate at the moment, 
will carry the present program to July 1, the beginning of a new 
municipal fiscal year. How adequate the new municipal appro- 
priation will be we cannot say. Relief demands for families are 
still increasing, but for single men decreasing. We anticipate 
March as the peak, but we do not anticipate anything better 
than a leveling off of the curve during the summer. November 
will probably bring a large increase in relief demands. More 
private funds might be raised this spring, but this, in my 
opinion, would have an unfortunate effect on the regular chest 
campaign next fall. The governor’s State Unemployment Com- 
mission is studying relief conditions throughout the state and 
will presently hold’ public hearings to discuss possible participa- 
tion by the state in the relief program. But no aid from this 
quarter can be expected before next winter, if at all. I see 
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What’s the Matter with Volunteers? 


By EDWIN S. BURDELL 


Department of Sociology, Ohio State University, Columbus 


developed an adequate technique to treat normal 

conditions of dependency and unemployment. When 
however the present unprecedented relief needs became felt 
these agencies were unable to expand their personnel to 
anything like the degree necessary to administer relief, let 
alone to cope with rehabilitation and constructive family 
planning. Social-work standards everywhere have had the 
pins knocked out from under them. From the private agency 
that entered the depression with a staff of college-trained 
workers to the public department without a college grad- 
uate to bless itself with there is the common bond of 
stupendous case loads and pressing problems of funds for 
immediate material relief. 

It is obvious that with only enough money to supply star- 

vation diets to destitute families no more paid personnel 
can be expected. Volunteers seemed to be the logical way 
out. In every community there are many women and a few 
men sincerely actuated by sympathy and helpfulness who, 
with intelligent preparation and guidance, may be used 
in the expanded activities of the social agencies. Many of 
them come from middle-class circumstances where the pinch 
of unemployment is rapidly penetrating. But whether from 
the leisure class or the middle class they bring with them 
the existing local attitude toward social work. It is fair 
to assume that the volunteer group will be a cross-section 
of the community and that the trained social worker has no 
right to expect anything more or less from the volunteers 
as individuals than from the community as a whole. But 
until faced by the present situation the very suggestion of 
volunteers made many social workers groan. They recalled 
a long history of ineffectiveness and said, “No, we'll use 
more time supervising them than if we did the job our- 
selves.” 
“And right there is where the professional gives herself 
away. Where volunteers have failed it is because, nine 
times out of ten, the professional has not thought through 
the job assigned to the volunteer in terms of the volunteer’s 
own mental equipment. Routines which to the professional 
are incidental, their value taken for granted, become for the 
volunteer so much senseless drudgery. Contacts with clients 
which the professional takes in her stride become formidable 
personality conflicts to the volunteer. She may approach 
the interview with a sense of superiority, the “now I know 
what’s best for you” attitude, or with the inferiority com- 
plex which likewise throws confusion into a situation re- 
quiring patience, tact and understanding. We sometimes 
criticize young social workers for a lack of appreciation of 
the mental point of view of their clients, yet many agency 
executives fail with volunteers because they do not take 
into account the attitudes that the average layman brings 
tc social work. 

Consider, for example, the housewife, probably the most 
dificult layman extant to gear into a social agency. She 
has been queen in her own household with possibly a king, 
her husband, over her but sufficiently remote as not to be 


S cover agencies in this country have over the years 


a factor in the local domestic despotism. So far as her rule 
below stairs is concerned there is no other authority than 
her own judgment. You have only to listen to a group of 
these women discussing the “servant problem” to realize 
how uncompromising they can be. The difficulty with the 
housewife as a volunteer is not alone in her attitude which 
makes it impossible for her to meet clients with anything 
like equality of understanding but in her inability to fit 
into any organization other than the one she dominates. 
Team work, respect for routines, appreciation of technique 
developed over years of experimentation, loyalty to superiors, 
frankness with colleagues and subordinates, all such qual- 
ities, indispensable to the successful staff member, are missing 
from the equipment of the good old-fashioned practical 
housewife when she undertakes to bring her practicality into 
the highly organized mechanism of a first-class social agency. 

Fundamentally too many people are still living, mentally, 
in the middle of the last century when “rugged individual- 
ism” had an undeveloped hinterland to work in. ‘The side 
of bacon and bag of beans philanthropy of our grandfathers’ 
day is still held sufficient to bring nourishment to the 
starving, health to the sick and salvation to the unregen- 
erate. Just why this attitude persists is an interesting ex- 
ample of cultural lag. Industry itself has long ceased to 
exist in terms of individualistic units fighting one another 
for survival. Mergers, consolidations, trade agreements, 
have demonstrated the value of collective action. Yet 
thousands of persons resist with Victorian smugness collec- 
tive effort and attack on the problems of poverty. Until 
this group catches up the social-work executive will have 
to hand-pick her volunteers, for a layman with the tra- 
ditional prejudices will absorb little or nothing of the pains- 
taking effort of the professional to train her for any large- 
scale volunteer job. 


Me then the executive resign herself to utilizing vol- 

unteers merely as motor drivers, messengers, file clerks 
and the like? Not if the agency or a group of agencies will 
undertake to train the volunteers collectively in the collec- 
tive point of view. But how take time for training in such 
days as these? Here again collective action is the answer. 
Let me cite the experience of Columbus, Ohio, where the 
Council of Social Agencies appointed me to head its vol- 
unteer training project. In the first place all agencies were 
circularized to determine their needs and their ability to 
absorb volunteers. Pastors of all churches in the local fed- 
eration were asked to announce the course and brief articles — 
were prepared for the newspapers. It was predicted that 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty women might be attracted, 
but on the opening day 175 presented themselves and three 
weeks later 135 completed the course. Ninety-six were as- 
signed at once to agencies. 

In planning the course the lukewarm enthusiasm of the 
community toward organized social work was taken into 
account and an effort made to lead attention from what 
was presumed to be an individual method of coping with 
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each case by independent action to the collective method of 
attack through organized social forces. A professor of the 
School of Administration of the State University was 
secured for three lectures a week of an hour and a half each 
over a period of three weeks. He began with data on the 
emergency situation in the city and the anticipated needs 
of the winter, followed with an effort to convey a real 
understanding of the meaning of unemployment in terms 
of food, clothing, shelter, friendly counsel and intelligent 
service. The inevitable outgrowths of the lack of these 
elements, such as broken health, broken morale, delinquency 
and crime as concomitants of a desperate struggle for 
existence or of a surplus of undirected leisure, were em- 
phasized. How needs might be met, whether through bread- 
lines, soup kitchens and food baskets, or through the pooling 
of resources, the facing of facts and the use of tested and 
workable methods, was evaluated. The factual phase of the 
course was limited to a discussion of the public and private 
relief agencies and a brief explanation of the value of the 
educational and character-building agencies. 

Against this background were sketched certain attitudes 
which might well motivate the social worker in coping with 
specific problems, as for example, that poverty is not neces- 
sarily pauperism, that most of the clients are in need 
through no fault of their own, that people are helped most 
when worked with and not for and that the maintenance 


To Interpret 


AKING its cue from last fall’s experience with a 

national publicity campaign to stimulate local fi- 

nancial support of social work, the National Social 
Work Council has lent its auspices to prepare a way for a 
united educational program by which social work as a whole 
may present its case to the public and, as J. Herbert Case 
says, “keep the hoop around the whole barrel of organized 
social services.” 

After various confabs among representatives of national 
organizations on the necessity of advance planning, an ad- 
ministrative committee has been formed for a preliminary 
three months’ period with Dr. William F. Snow of the 
American Social Hygiene Committee as chairman and Bart 
Andress, last year a special representative of the Association 
of Community Chests and Councils, as executive director. 
Other members of the committee which may later be en- 
larged are: Dr. Kendall Emerson, National Tuberculosis 
Association; the Rev. John O’Grady, National Conference 
of Catholic Charities; Linton B. Swift, Family Welfare 
Association of America; Harry L. Lurie, Bureau of Jewish 
Social Research; Allen T. Burns, Association of Community 
Chests and Councils; Katherine Tucker, National Organ- 
ization for Public Health Nursing; Howard S. Braucher, 
National Recreation Association; F. W. Ramsey and J. A. 
Urice, National Council Y. M. C. A.; Emma Hirth, Y. W. 
C. A.; Mary Swain Routzahn, Social Work Publicity 
Council; Dr. George E. Fisher, Boy Scouts of America, 
and David H. Holbrook, National Social Work Council. 
Offices are at 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

This committee has abundant evidence that the national 
mobilization project of 1931, in spite of certain confusions 
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of self-confidence and self-respect among those in need is 
important and necessary. During the last three lectures 
twenty agency executives were invited to present briefly the 
work of their agency and the opportunities for volunteer 
service. 

At the end of the course ninety-six women were assigned 
to fifteen agencies of their choice. The remainder were 
held temporarily inactive due to lack of designation. Ninety- 
one women preferred work with clients and thirty-one pre- 
ferred office work. ‘Twelve expressed no preference. Of 
the thirty-eight who elected to work with the City Division 
of Charities twenty-five organized themselves into a class 
for the continuation of instruction in social case work in- 
cluding the technique of the interview, diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Due to the enormous demands upon the Division 
many of the volunteers are taking full responsibility for 
selected cases. Therefore a part of each class period was 
devoted to a brief case conference designed to further the 
general understanding of the group. 

The essence of our method has been to recognize the 
strength as well as the weakness of the volunteer in social 
work. By building on this strength—the desire to give un- 
selfish service—we have developed an esprit de corps and a 
pride in effective performance that is successfully combat- 
ing the weaknesses that so many staff members have taken 
as inherent and ineradicable in the volunteer. 


Social Work 


and limitations, was helpful and stimulating to local effort. 
It believes that a similar program, modified and improved, 
should be repeated this year with the backing of an inde- 
pendent national sponsoring committee which would enable 
social work to stand on its own two feet in meeting the 
many problems of finance, service and interpretation with 
which it is confronted. 

The present effort of Dr. Snow’s committee is directed 
toward a general stock-taking of the whole situation of 
social work, its program obligations, responsibilities and sup- 
port. It is urging as a first step in preparation for the in- 
evitable strains of the next year that every city and town 
make a thorough community inventory of local resources, 
public and private, for such essential services as emergency 
relief, preservation of family stability, protection of health, 
prevention of delinquency, shielding of neglected and ex- 
ploited children, guidance of youth and care of the aged 
and infirm. It is itself through five committees from as 
many fields of social work developing authoritative basic 
material out of which to formulate a unified program of 
interpretation. Final decision on the launching of such a 
program and on its form and content will be made at the 
meetings of the national agencies in Philadelphia at the time 
of the National Conference in May. 

“Social agencies,” says Dr. Snow, “are finding it necessary 
to reevaluate and radically adjust their programs. Never- 
theless their activities must not be curtailed below the point 
where the essential values they represent will be sacrificed. 
A well planned concerted program of interpretation to the 
public seems to be a logical and intelligent method of sup- 
porting those values.” 


Teachers Look at Education 


By BEULAH AMIDON 


doing to the schools, one discovers that there is, 

after all, a profits side to the ledger. It is a briefer 
column than the debits side, where appear such items as 
shortened school terms, increased teaching loads, reduced 
services, closed schools. It has less human interest. But, 
looked at in long-range terms, it has real values. One of 
the conspicuous entries on the plus side is the stimulus to 
educators and the communities they serve to evaluate ac- 
cepted school plans and processes. What is the goal of our 
educational system? How are the subjects we teach, the 
textbooks we use, our school playgrounds, adult classes, voca- 
tional training and other “special services” related to this 
aim? Do we make the best possible use of our elaborate 
school plants? Are our teacher-training requirements drawn 
up with regard to our educational purposes? And, in par- 
ticular, what is the connection between school experience 
and “real” experience—between our educational procedure 
and the world in which it goes on? 

The experimental schools, small, flexible and privately 
supported, have in recent years served as laboratories to try 
out new educational theory and technique. Their preoccupa- 
tion with these current questions «ame to focus in a resolu- 
tion, introduced by Nellie Seeds of Manumit School and 
unanimously passed at the business meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association held last month in Baltimore, which 
“authorizes and instructs the executive committee to provide 
for an economics and sociology section within the organiza- 
tion which shall promote within the schools and their affli- 
ated bodies thoughtful and systematic study of the economic 
and industrial problems confronting the world today.” 


sine up the account of what the depression is 


HIS simple and rather formal statement covered a 
yeasty ferment of enthusiasm and discussion called forth 

by Prof. George S$. Counts of Columbia University who 
at the dinner meeting hurled into the conference program 
the question, Dare progressive education be progressive? 
Dr. Counts began by listing real achievements to the 
credit of the new-school movement: “It has focussed atten- 
tion squarely upon the child; it has recognized the funda- 
mental importance of the interest of the learner; it has 
defended the thesis that activity lies at the root of all true 
education; it has conceived learning in terms of life situa- 
tions and growth of character; and it has championed the 
rights of the child as a free personality.” But, he submitted, 
progressive education has so far failed to fit itself into any 
social concept; it has built up no scheme of social welfare, 
“unless it be that of anarchy or extreme individualism.” 
This, Dr. Counts held, is largely because the new schools 
reflect the viewpoint of the members of the liberal-minded 
upper middle class who provide most of the progressive 
school children. “These people have shown themselves 
entirely incapable of dealing with any of the great crises of 
our time—war, prosperity or depression. At bottom, they 
are romantic sentimentalists. That they may be trusted... 
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to shape our educational programs would seem to be highly 
improbable.” 

For more than a generation, he pointed out, the center 
of human interest has been shifting from politics to eco- 
nomics. Schools have failed to keep up with this shift, and 
even in the “new” schools he finds little awareness of the 
realities of the going world. Though children learn of our 
growing mastery over the forces of nature, neither they nor 
their teachers seem to see how we are surrounded by chaos 
and misery of our own making: breakfastless children march 
to school past bankrupt stores filled with food; millions of 
strong men walk the streets in vain search for work; auto- 
matic machinery threatens us with increasing hordes of un- 
employed; wages paid to the workers do not permit them 
to buy back the goods they help produce; consumption is 
subordinated to production; ethical and esthetic considera- 
tions are overridden by “practical” men concerned only with 
material gain; racketeers and gangsters exact toll of trade 
from behind machine-guns—to cite only a few of the ex- 
amples listed by Dr. Counts. And yet, as he sees it, our 
situation is more filled with promise than with menace and 
“we hold within our hands the power to usher in an age 
of plenty, to make secure the lives of all, and to banish 
poverty forever from the land.” But only a change in our 
economic order can enable us to harvest the fruits of inven- 
tions and discovery. “Obviously the growth of science and 
technology has reached a point where competition must be 
replaced by cooperation, the urge for profits by careful plan- 
ning, and private capitalism by some form of socialized 
economy.” ‘This calls not only for honest facing of economic 
problems—labor, income, property—but of the whole range 
of human life: leisure and recreation, sex and family, gov- 
ernment and public opinion, race and nationality, war and 
peace, art and esthetics. 


HE speaker insisted that he did not mean by this merely 

that provision should be made in progressive schools for 
children to study problems of economics, government and so 
on, important as that is. ‘““To my mind a movement honestly 
styling itself progressive should engage in the positive task 
of creating a new tradition in American life—a tradition 
possessing power, appeal and direction.” ‘This would be, as 


he defined it, “a tradition that has roots in American soil, ~ 


is in harmony with the spirit of the age, recognizes the facts 
of industrialism, appeals to the most profound impulses of 
our people, and takes into account the emergence of a world 
society.” Here is a far journey from the familiar landmarks 
of education. But “if we are content to remain where all 
is safe and quiet and serene, we shall dedicate ourselves, 
as teachers have commonly done in the past, to a role of 
relatively complete futility, if not of positive social reac- 
tion.” It even means “flirting with the idea of indoctrina- 
tion.” But, Dr. Counts insisted, “until we have undertaken 
this assignment we are scarcely justified in opposing and 
ridiculing the efforts of the so-called patriotic societies to 
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force upon the schools a tradition which, though narrow 
and unenlightened, nevertheless represents an honest effort 
to meet a profound spiritual need.” And, he concluded, 
“whether our progressive schools, handicapped as they are 
by the clientele which they serve and the intellectualistic 
approach to life which they embrace, can become progressive 
in the genuine social sense here suggested would seem to be 
highly doubtful. Nevertheless to my mind this is the central 
educational task of the age in which we live.” 
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Seldom perhaps has a group of school heads and classroom 
teachers been so sharply challenged. A wide range of edu- 
cators, social workers, parents, ‘good citizens” will be eager 
to see how the progressive schools respond and, if they under- 
take the adventure Prof. Counts offers them, to what 
extent they can enlist the interest and cooperation of public 
schools in defining and upbuilding a scheme of education 
which deals realistically with the problems and the oppor- 
tunities of the modern world. 


The Integrity of Mental Hygiene 
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By FREDERICK L. PATRY, M.D. 


Neuropsychiatrist, State Education Department, University of the State of New York 


UMAN life does not consist merely of the sum- 
Hi mation of so much bone, muscle and nervous 
tissue in which resides a mysterious mind in a 
certain part of the organism. Mind and body cannot be 
separated. We know that our moods and feelings alter the 
functioning of various organs, and conversely the func- 
tioning of bodily organs influences or colors our thoughts, 
feelings and moods. Can you imagine the brain or in- 
testinal tract stalking about without the rest of their host? 
It becomes obvious that we can only appreciate problems 
of body and mind by embracing the concept that the in- 
dividual reacts as a total and integrated unit. Mind is 
something more than the expression of one’s intellectual 
faculties—reasoning, judgment, memory, or something 
merely above the eyebrows. Mind is the human being in 
action. 

That action is initiated by a wealth of factors. It is the 
“he” or “she” and “you” and “I” or “they” in action. 
It is the expression of the way we feel and think—our 
desires, cravings, anticipations, memories, and so forth. Our 
mental life is so intricately bound up with our bodily func- 
tions of digestion, circulation, glandular activity and all 
other forms of bodily functions that it would be the height 
of self-deception to attempt to evaluate mental behavior 
without a grasp of all the facts entering into it—physical, 
mental, intellectual, emotional, constitutional, and environ- 
mental, 

It was not until this conception of integration was sensed 
that mentally ill persons were considered “sick”? and de- 
serving of humane treatment and consideration the same as 
other types of disease. Prior to this the so-called insane 
were regarded as bewitched, possessed of evil spirits or 
demons; or if their utterances and behavior seemed to be 
in accord with those that held power and authority, or 
pleased the multitude, they were considered oracles, 
prophets or divinely inspired. 

Another fundamental conception of mental health is the 
fact that we human beings are not primarily motivated by 
intellect, reason or ethical suasion. We are fundamentally 
organisms that are guided by our emotions and feelings, 
desires and longings rather than by our relatively recently 
acquired intellect. We are fundamentally feeling and doing 
organisms rather than thinking and reflective individuals. 
Our emotional life operates so subtly, often unbeknown 

to our full-waking state, that our intellect is virtually 


hypnotized into doing almost anything it wishes. Conven- 
tional morality has on the other hand activated in the more 
highly intellectually organized of us so-called mechanisms 
of rationalization, defenses and projections which are ex- 
cuses or reasons concocted to deceive ourselves and others 
as to the real motives underlying our behavior, and to bol- 
ster up our own ego. 


PON what does our behavior, success or failure in life 
depend? Fundamentally four things: 

1. The stuff out of which we are made. We cannot 
gainsay the experience-proven facts of heredity. It seems to 
me unprofitable to argue the relative role of heredity and 
environment. ‘They are inseparable. We probably copy 
and acquire as much as we inherit. We know that certain 
constitutions cannot stand the stress and strains of life 
as well as others, and that certain predisposing tendencies 
or liabilities are apt to occur in some families more than in 
cthers. But our practical problem is: What environment 
can give constitutional endowment its best chance of de- 
velopment? How may we best capitalize the constructive 
individual differences of this experiment of nature in our 
midst, bring about the optimum balance of his assets and 
liabilities, to the end that he will become a marketable, 
reasonably happy and socially successful person? 

2. The way in which environment and training—home, 
school, neighborhood and church—have molded that stuff. 

3. The habit training and habit patterns woven into the 
warp and woof of our daily life during our most formative 
years. Such habits as personal hygiene, habits of work, play, 
diet, relaxation and sleep, habits of emotional control, habits 
of social relationships and so forth to a very large extent 
determine our everyday behavior. 

4. The type of choice and decision patterns which we 
have cultivated certainly play a role, but a relatively minor 
one. 

Mental hygiene, like love, virtue or patriotism, cannot be 
acquired or superimposed like a coat of paint. It must spring 
from daily living—thinking, feeling and doing, the product 
of one’s experience and conscious effort to improve one’s 
self. We all need to appreciate the principles and practices 
which mental hygiene indicates in order to facilitate a 
healthier, happier and more efficient adjustment to life in 
our various fields of endeavor. Like all things really worth 
having, it is only yours for the working. 
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OCIAL PRACTICE 


A Way Out of Confusion 


N connection with its work for the blind the San Francisco 
County Welfare Department has inaugurated a round- 

table discussion group for representatives of the various agen- 
cies and of the blind whom these agencies serve. There is no 
formal organization, the only requirement for participation 
being interest in the blind. The primary aim is to stimulate 
training and employment opportunities. The meetings are in 
the nature of case conferences, with the blind persons them- 
selves helping to work out plans for their own training and 
employment. 

San Francisco has seven agencies concerned with work for 
the blind so that the blind client sometimes has contact with 
as many as ten social workers representing different agencies 
or different phases of their work. Overlapping and dupli- 
cation inevitably result, with confusion among social workers 
as to their responsibility and confusion among the blind as 
to where to turn for assistance for specific problems. These 
discussion meetings tend to clarify the situation and will even- 
tually result, it is hoped, in a greater centralization of service 
and responsibility for the work. 


The Social Approach 


N order to decentralize its activitiés and insinuate its so- 


cial philosophy into New York’s far flung public-school 


system, the new Bureau of Child Guidance, Leon W. Gold- 
rich director, has formed an association to promote mental 
health among school children, with a guidance committee in 
each school. Members of the association are teachers, one 
from each school appointed by the principal. This teacher 
maintains liaison between the Bureau and her own school- 
guidance committee of which she is chairman and which in- 
cludes a member of the health-education department, the 
school doctor, the grade adviser, the visiting teacher and 
others. The problem child is first considered by his own 
school committee. Only when his case becomes particularly 
difficult and complicated is he referred to the central Bureau. 
The Bureau now has its own clinic with Dr. Frank O’Brien 
in charge of its medical, psychological and _ social-work 
staff, 

To acquaint the liaison teachers with the social resources 
of the city the Welfare Council is giving five courses of lec- 
tures, one in each borough, covering the organization of fam- 
ily welfare, child welfare for dependents and delinquents, 
emergency relief, recreation and health services. 


A Hard Nut for New Jersey 


UST why the volume and cost of child dependency in New 
Jersey has increased so heavily and what can be done about 
it is the subject of a study recently presented to the legislature 
by the State Pension Survey Commission. Since 1921 the num- 
ber of dependent children has multiplied three and a half times 
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and public expenditure for their care five and a half times. 
Under the New Jersey law the state administers aid to chil- 
dren placed under its care by municipal overseers of the poor 
and by judges of juvenile and certain other courts. The state 
meets the cost of administration and the counties and cities of 
relief. 

The study, directed by Emma A. Winslow, revealed lack 
of uniformity in relief grants and in standards for commit- 
ment and a tendency to dump on the state for long-time care 
children in need of aid only during brief periods of family dis- 
organization. Foremost in the Commission’s recommendations 
is a proposal to establish specific requirements for eligibility 
for state care, with the Board of Children’s Guardians in- 
vestigating need and eligibility before commitment. Aid should 
be equalized to children of the same age group and guardian- 
ship should be transferred to the Board only when the pro- 
tection of the child requires it. ‘The Commission commends 
the Board’s new policy of establishing district offices, thereby 
bringing its service into closer touch with county and munic- 
ipal organizations, and enabling it to stimulate local effort. 


When Relief Lags 


A NEW type of child beggar and child street-seller, forced 
out by unemployment in their families, is complicating 
life these days for the Child Labor Department of the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago. “Many times during the 
past year,” says F. Yetta Youmans, the director, “we have 
faced families of eight or nine children in clean, orderly homes 
where the discontinuance of the children’s street-selling would 
have meant a serious hardship te the already undernourished 
families. Many times we have found that street-selling and 
begging had been embarked on for the first time and then only 
because of dire need.” 

The increase in child beggars and street-sellers from ordi- 
narily self-respecting families is due, the Association believes, 
to the families’ failure to reach the right relief agency. After 
wandering around to the wrong agencies, they become dis- 
couraged and embark on what seems to them the only -course 
left. Evicted families going into a new district have difficul- 
ties extending over days and even weeks before they can con- 


Mostly About Children 


DAY NURSERY MANUAL. Prepared and published by the Na- 
tional Federation of Day Nurseries, 122 East 22 Street, New 
York. Price 54 cents. 


A HANDBOOK covering all phases of nursery work for 
the use of board members and staff. 
MANUAL FOR COTTAGE MOTHERS IN INSTITUTIONS. 


Prepared and published by the Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc., 130 East 22 Street, New York. Price 50 cents. 
The dis- 


THE harvest of wide institutional experience. 


cussion covers vital relationships, health and diet, men- 
tal hygiene, character-development, play, recreation and 
other topics. 


FAMILY WELFARE, by Glenn Steele. Published by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. Price 15 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


THE summary for the year 1930 of expenditures in the 

registration area for relief, general family welfare, 

mothers’ aid and veterans’ aid, with social statistics in 

child welfare and related fields. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELATIONSHIPS. Prepared by the Rev. 
B. S. Winchester under the auspices of the Conference on Prepara- 
tion for Marriage and Home Making, instituted by the Federal 


Council of Churches. Published by the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price 75 cents. . 


AN outline designed for leaders of study and discussion 
groups of young people between the ages of sixteen and 
nineteen. 
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nect with a source of relief. The Association finds that its : 2 5 . 
usual handling of typical begging families is unwise in these Jo 


cases. The solution lies in prompt and effective contact with 
a relief agency. 


Coordination That Coordinates 


EWISH child-caring agencies in Chicago have taken a long 

step in the direction of a coordinated program by the for- 
mation of the Jewish Children’s Welfare Society, composed of 
representatives, board and professional, of four large agencies 
within the central financing organization of the Jewish Char- 
ities. For several years this group has worked together on 
placements. Under the new plan the agencies delegate to the 
Society not only the allocation of the children but also the 
definition of standards and procedures which are mandatory 
on the organizations, 

Samuel A. Goldsmith, director of the Jewish Charities, is 
acting as director of the new Society. Jacob Kepecs of the 
Jewish Home Finding Society is director of the case-work de- 
partment which has already effected the centralization of case- 
work guidance, of placement activities and of the collection 
of fees from parents. E. Trotzkey is secretary of the com- 
mittee on education which will delve into policies and proce- 
dures and will endeavor to define them as they relate to all 
activities other than the physical care of the child. 


The new Society is in the nature of an experiment in method 


which, if successful, may be extended to other- groups within 
the circle of central financing. 


A Check on Juvenile Gangs 


HE depression has had at least one useful by-product in 

the resumption of the study of New York’s juvenile gangs, 
begun some time ago by Frederic M. Thrasher of New York 
University but suspended when the grant of $36,000 from the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene was exhausted. The Emergency 
Work Bureau has now supplied Mr. Thrasher with a corps 
of qualified field workers whom he finds “far more satisfac- 
tory and reliable than students.” The study covers an area 
of 170 city blocks with a population of three hundred thou- 
sand. One of its phases is the careful measurement of the 
influence of a large boys’ club on its neighborhood. All social 
factors in the neighborhood have been catalogued and a con- 
trol group of non-club members, blissfully unaware of the 
laboratory purpose they are serving, has been set up against 
the club membership. — 


In these days of multiplying migrants, case workers will 
welcome the Compilation of Settlement Laws of All States 
in the United States published for free distribution by the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany. 


VoLUNTEERS at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
have organized a weekly current-events class among the pa- 
tients. They have also reorganized the children’s library in 
the hospital and are planning to extend its service into the 
homes of cardiac cases. 


SEASONABLE information on the relief aspects of gardening 
will be found in an article by H. E. Young of the Agricultural 
Extension Department of Perdue University, published in the 
January issue of the Indiana Bulletin of the Charities and 
Corrections, Room 416, State House, Indianapolis. 


NortH Caroitna has accepted responsibility for the Public 
Welfare Institute for Negro Social Workers, financed for six 
years by the Rockefeller Foundation. The first institute under 
the auspices of the State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare was held last month at the Bishop Tuttle Training 
School, Raleigh. 


IE ALT He 
Dollars and Sense 


ae of funds had made it necessary to close one wing of 
the North Side Unit of the Youngstown (Ohio) Hospital 
Association. Many graduate nurses in the city were out of 
work, Putting two and two together, the graduate nurses’ 
association offered to staff the unused part of the building 
with unemployed nurses working in shifts of two or three 
weeks for board and in some cases lodging, but without sal- 
ary. The offer made it possible to provide rooms for patients 
of moderate means at $6 a day instead of the usual $9 or $10. 
Within a week of reopening, all the rooms were filled. 

Plans to reopen the free clinics of the Detroit Depart- 
ment of Health and to provide dental attention for semi- 
indigent children through volunteers from membership of the 
Detroit District Dental Society are under way. ‘The chief 
aim is to aid the children of parents usually able to pay their 
way and now unable to do so but unwilling to accept charity. 
The New York Tuberculosis and Health Association an- 
nounces a plan to provide dental service at children’s centers 
at the rate of $35 a week for the services of a dental hygienist 
and a portable prophylaxis unit. Corrective work will be done 
by a neighborhood dentist at from 25 to 50 cents a treatment 
or without cost when the parents are unable to pay. ‘The 
Association also mantains dental clinics for adults in moderate 
circumstances where care is provided at cost, which is approxi- 
mately $3.50 an hour. 

Sydenham Hospital in New York City has opened a “white 
collar” unit of forty-five beds in semi-private rooms at $6 a 
day, with low rates for special services and group nursing, a 
specified moderate scale for surgical and medical fees, and pro- 
vision for instalment payment, if necessary. The doctor’s fee 
is collected by the hospital on his behalf. In Troy and Cohoes 
(New York) five hospitals have adopted flat rates of from 
$40 to $50 for twelve days’ maternity care. In cooperation 
with the staff, the Hospital for Joint Diseases (New York 
City) has adopted maximum rates of $17.50 a week for adults 
and $12.50 for children for physicians’ charges to patients in 
semi-private rooms, with a maximum of $100 for the whole 
illness if an operation is required. The Tarrytown Hospital 
(New York) has recently opened a pay clinic for patients with 
venereal disease who can afford $1 or $2 a treatment but are 
unable to pay the usual fees of a private physician. 


Canada, Too, Has Too Many 


‘pales has a surplus of graduate nurses of about 40 per 
cent (except for public-health nurses and full-time in- 
structors, of whom there is a shortage) according to a survey 
of nursing education recently published by the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association in cooperation with the Canadian Med- 
ical Association. Yet three illnesses out of five of average 
acuteness go without skilled nursing care. More than half 
the families of Canada cannot afford hospital, doctors’ or 
nurses’ charges. To bridge the gap between nurses without 
work and sick people without nurses the report recommends 
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compulsory state health insurance toward which the insured, 
the employers and the provincial and federal governments 
should contribute. Training schools for nurses should be 
subsidized, controlled and supervised by the government in 
the same way as normal schools. An approved training school 
should be defined by law and hospitals, otherwise qualified, 
should not be legally authorized to establish training schools 
except on the explicit written statement of a provincial board 
of control. Present standards in nursing schools were found 
“distinctly inferior to those found in the average highschool 
or collegiate institute.” For the reorganization and control of 
nursing services the report recommends: registration of nurses 
and assignment of duties under conditions that take account of 
personality and adaptability as well as of academic and pro- 
fessional qualifications; supervision of the nurse in service to 
promote her professional growth; a system of superannuation, 
similar to that now enjoyed by teachers; provision of contin- 
uous employment, through “removal of the economic barrier 
now preventing use of nurses by the majority of those requiring 
nursing services”; control of nursing services through pro- 
vincial councils of nurses working in conjunction with a 
federal council. 


Hospitals and Injured Workers 
A tee hospitals should be adequately paid for services given 


in workmen’s compensation cases was recommended in the 
recent report of the New York State Committee to Review 
Medical and Hospital Problems in Connection with Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. The present criterion in New 
York is the “ward charity rate.” The committee, composed 
of specialists in medical, industrial and insurance fields with 
Howard S. Cullman as chairman, recommended also that in- 
dustrial disease as well as accident be included under the law; 
condemned the system of private clinics now maintained by 
insurance companies operating under the law and suggested 
a fundamental change to create clinics under the supervision 
and direction of the state. They believe that “total disability” 


Pertinent Publications 


DIRECTORY OF PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Prepared by the Division on Community Clinics, Na- 
tonal Committee for Mental Hygiene. Published by the Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57 St., New York City. 165 pp. Price $1. 


THE HEALTH TALK, by Iago Galdston, M.D. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. Price 50 cents. 


Nature, subject, title, technique, audiences, ete. 


A SURVEY OF SIGHT-SAVING CLASSES IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES, by Edward T. Meyers. 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 450 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Price 50 cents. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION YEARBOOK, 
ibe aee Price $1.85 of the Association, 450 Seventh Ave., 
ew York. 


A SURVEY OF THE MEDICAL FACILITIES OF SAN 
JOAQUIN COUNTY, by Nathan Sinai. 
A SURVEY OF THE MEDICAL FACILITIES OF THE STATE 
OF VERMONT, by Allon Peebles. 
ey ae OF MEDICINES, by C. Rufus Rorem and Robert P. 
‘ischelis. 
ee CHIROPODISTS AND OPTOMETRISTS, by Louis 
. Reed. 


Srupizs of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
Printed abstracts on request from the Committee, 910 
17 St. N. W., Washington, D. C. For prices of full 
reports in cloth or paper, address the University of 
Chicago Press. 

MILK—AN ALL-ROUND FOOD, 

YESTERDAY AND TODAY—rebus for children on diphtheria 

prevention. 


STANDING UP TO LIFE—health and posture. 
New publications of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. On request. 
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should be interpreted inability to return to the work at which 
the man was engaged when he was injured, and that com- 
pensation be paid until he is able to return. If in the mean- 
time he earns something with light work, that amount should 
be deducted and he be paid only the balance. 


A New Spokesman for Social Hygiene 


URING the first ten months of 1931, cases of syphilis 

reported in New York State outside New York City 
outnumbered by 50 per cent reported cases of tuberculosis. In 
view of the menace to home life of the venereal diseases, which 
like tuberculosis usually strike hardest at the period when fam- 
ily responsibilities are the heaviest, the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York has embarked on a social-hygiene 
program through its Committee on Tuberculosis and Public 
Health. Marion Simonson, R.N., will be the field worker. 
The aim is to supplement the work of the state and local 
health authorities and includes measures to provide clinical 
facilities for the treatment of venereal diseases; efforts to 
provide funds for the improvement of public clinics in this 
field during a demonstration period; support of the proposal 
that state funds be available for counties as well as cities for 
such work and of the recommendation of the Special Health 
Commission that the State Health Department be authorized 
to establish model social-hygiene programs in one rural and 
one urban area. 


A BRIGHT note in the depression dirge: “There is at pres- 
ent a lack of adequately trained personnel for positions in med- 
ical social work in this country. There is a pressing demand 
for more adequately trained workers.”—From the report of 
the Sub-Committee on Medical Social Service of the White 
House Conference. 


Buy a baby! The Middletown, N. Y., Department of 
Health has them “for sale.” A dollar a week will buy milk, 
50 cents will buy vegetables, cereal and tomato juice, and so 
on to mere tomato juice, which is 5 cents a week. At a recent 
baby health conference, of forty infants there was only one 
who had not been “bought” to some degree because the par- 
ents, largely because of the depression, were unable them- 
selves to provide the food the baby needed. 


CLIENTS come by appointment to the baby health confer- 
ences at White Plains, N. Y. The number of mothers who 
consult the physician is limited to twelve and four appoint- 
ments are left open for emergencies. All not scheduled to see 
the doctor have their babies weighed and measured by the 
nurse. Much less crying, crowding and confusion. 


BALANCED meals help balance accounts in the Riverside 
Highschool of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where there is a three- 
or four-cent discount on each tray in the cafeteria which in- 
cludes one of several approved combinations of milk, vege- 
tables and wholewheat bread. Posters depict the menus. 


By appropriations from the legislature and the state uni- 
versity, Iowa’s State Department of Health has organized a 
bureau of maternity and child hygiene with a program based 
on White House Conference recommendations. Dr. Clara E. 
Hayes is director. 


App to the food bibliography Feeding a Family at Low Cost, 
an illustrated pamphlet published by the Evaporated Milk As- 
sociation, with benefit of suggestions from the nutritionists of 
family welfare associations in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Boston and Chicago. Principles, menus, and a weekly 
food order for a family of five. Statements about evaporated 
milk have been accepted by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. Copies on request from the 
Association, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Homework in Hard Times 


VEN industrial homework by which, traditionally, the 

tenement-house mother brings in a few dollars a week 
in hard times, is not a resource which can be counted on by 
the families of the unemployed in a depression period. This 
is brought out in an article by Frieda S. Miller, director of 
the Division of Women in Industry, New York State Labor 
Department, published in the current issue of The Industrial 
Bulletin. In 1931, Miss Miller states, 13,377 homeworkers 
were reported working at the time of the two regular in- 
spections, as compared with 14,440 the year before. These 
figures do not cover homeworkers in single family or two- 
family dwellings, for which no homework license is required. 
The inspectors also reported 5458 homeworkers who had 
been unable to get work at the time of the interview. Charts 
published with Miss Miller’s paper show that the homework 
curve in general follows the trend of factory work, with a 
more precipitous decline in recent years. An increase in the 


number of tenements licensed for homework in 1931 as against. 


1930 does not mean more homework given out, Miss Miller 
States, since many women who planned to secure such work 
were unable to do so. Further, those who did get homework 
last year were given a much smaller amount than ever before. 

Now one seldom sees Italian women piled heavily with coats 
or trousers on the way from the factory even in the height of 
the season. They carry only a few garments, often less than 
half a dozen, instead of the heavy bundle . . . which was a 
familiar sight a few years ago. 


New Jobs for Negroes 


OR the third year the National Urban League plans a 

vocational opportunity campaign (April 17 to 24) to 
bring home the plight of the Negro worker and the need for 
vocational education and guidance for him and the opening 
of new fields in which he may earn a living. The announce- 
ment of the campaign points out how household, hotel and 
apartment jobs formerly held by Negroes have been lost to 
them during “hard times.” Industrial changes as well as the 
depression are crowding Negroes out of the building trades 
in South Carolina, Birmingham, Richmond and Atlanta, White 
waiters have replaced Negroes in hotels in Chicago, New 
York, Washington and other cities. The plan is to have bi- 
racial local committees cooperating in the campaign, and to 
use the radio, the press and the schools. The League offers 
material on where, how and in what types of labor Negro 
workers are increasing, and on the relation between unemploy- 
ment or underemployment and crime in this group of workers 
(1133 Broadway, New York). 


Industry’s Poisons 


EW health hazards for industrial workers through the 
increasing use of chemicals in industry are brought to the 
attention of employers, workers and the public by the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene of the New York State Department 
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of Labor. Thus benzol, a rarity in industry a few years ago, 
is now used by the millions of gallons, bringing the peril of 
benzol poisoning to those working with lacquers, varnishes 
and paint removers, manufacturing rubben goods, and so 
on. The division has prepared a series of leaflets covering 
the symptoms, prevention and treatment of the more frequent 
health hazards due to chemicals, including lead poisoning, 
mercury poisoning, industrial anthrax, silicosis, chrome poi- 
soning. ; 

A bill introduced into the last session of the New York 
legislature by Senator Mastick enlarging the workmen’s com- 
pensation act to cover all occupational diseases, as advised 
by the Department of Labor, did not come to vote. In New 
York, twenty-seven occupational diseases are now compen- 
sated, but it is felt the “specified schedule” method cannot 
keep up with new inventions and new fashions, resulting in 
rapid change in industrial processes. 


Curbing the Courts 
ESTRICTING the power of federal courts to issue labor 


injunctions and granting a jury trial for all contempts 
committed outside the presence of the court, the Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction bill was passed by Congress last 
month. In essence, the bill asserts the right of labor to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively; it withdraws legal support 
from “yellow dog” contracts; it abolishes ex parte injunctions 
and requires injunctions to be specific in defining prohibited 
acts. Hitherto the judge who issued the injunction has pre- 
scribed the penalties for its violation and punished the vio- 
lator without a trial by jury. The Norris-LaGuardia bill 
provides jury trials in such cases. Organizations which have 
sponsored the measure, including the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, believe that the measure will promptly be chal- 
lenged by open-shop employers on constitutional grounds. 

A model state bill, backed by a National Committee on Labor 
Injunctions which has cooperated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and other groups in urging the federal meas- 
ure, has been adopted in its entirety by Wisconsin and in part 


New and Brief 


COMPANY PLANS FOR EMPLOYE SAVINGS AND INVEST- 
MENTS, prepared by Eleanor Davis. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


Three types of going industrial “thrift plans” and how 
they work: those in cooperation with banks, employer- 
employe savings funds, and long-term savings funds 
supplemented by employer contributions. 


AIR CONDITIONS AND THE COMFORT OF WORKERS. In- 
dustrial Health Series No. 5, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, 


The effect of temperature, humidity and “air motion” 
on the health and efficiency of industrial workers. 


A STRIKELESS INDUSTRY, by M. H. Hedges. Pamphlet No. 9, 


the John Day Company, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. Price, 
25 cents. 


The cooperative industrial relations plan of the electrical 
construction industry, presented by the director of re- 
search for the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


ADVISORY ECONOMIC COUNCILS, by Lewis L. Lorwin. The 


Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. Price, 50 cents. 

In the past decade a new institution, intended to meet 
basic economic and social problems, has emerged in 
various European countries, appearing first in Russia and 
Germany. This pamphlet tells, from first-hand study, 
what national economic councils are and how they work. 
A bill setting up a council in the United States is pending 
in Congress (see The Survey, March 1,'page 573). 
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by Pennsylvania. A campaign is being conducted for its 
passage in the New Jersey legislature, which is now in session. 


Beauty Slumps 


I Bee beauty business. like coal mining and railroading, is 
feeling the pinch of hard times, though in this field the 
chief result to date is to force upon both employers and em- 
ployes the need for organization if their industry is ever to 
be stabilized. While beauty-parlor workers have always had 
long hours and low wages, the employers have hitherto en- 
joyed a good profit. Now 25-cent parlors have sprung up, 
catering to reduced beauty budgets and in many cases proving 
a health menace by their failure to maintain adequate sanitary 
standards. For the protection of the industry, an employers’ 
association has at last been formed and also an active trade 
union. —The Women’s Trade Union League of New York re- 
ports that an agreement is being negotiated which calls for a 
48-hour week, closing time not later than 9 P. M., 2 minimum 
wage-scale, pay for legal holidays, a strictly union shop. Stand- 
ards for the industry were recently taken up by the State 
Labor Department in a meeting with some eight hundred hair- 
dressers, beginning with a limitation of hours for workers. 
A survey made a year ago covering the hairdressing and 
beauty-parlor business revealed “very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions with respect to hours,” the department reported. 


A Detroit Sample 


S a sample of what happened to Detroit auto workers 

in 1931, the Labor Research Association (80 East 11 
Street, New York) summarizes a recent intensive study of 
111 workers. Of the group, one hundred were married with 
families averaging 4.5 persons. Sixty-nine of these one hun- 
dred were the sole wage-earners in the family. Sixty-three 
of the group were either on the Ford payroll or had their 
last job with the Ford company. The average time worked in 
1931 was two and a half days a week. Twenty reported that 
they had earned nothing at all during the year. The rest 
showed an average wage of $757 for the year. The average 
weekly wage when they were working, as given by the men, 
was $20.83. The report compares this with $37.05, the av- 
erage full-time weekly earnings of a group of 154,000 auto- 
mobile workers studied by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in 1928. The report cites numerous instances of speed- 
up accompanying reduced working time. Thus certain trans- 
mission gear-drillers reported that their units increased from 
200 to 1000; grinders from 125 to 330; punch-press operators 
from 4500 to 6750 pieces a day. As a result of changed con- 
veyor speeds, men on a certain assembly line were made to do 
1300 units instead of 750; on another line, 500 instead of 
150. Eighty-eight of the workers reported that they owed 
money to stores, to individuals or to organizations, the debts 
at stores for household necessities ranging from $15 to $600. 
The report also covers wage deductions, sanitation and health, 
accidents, car ownership, food budgets, unemployment relief. 


Wuat the Southern Summer School for Women Workers 
in industry means to the students, to their fellow-workers in 
mills and factories and to the communities from which they 
come is vividly told in a little bulletin recently issued by the 
director, Louise Leonard McLaren (Linthicum Heights, Md.). 
The report stresses the need for cooperation from local com- 
mittees and interested friends. : 


How a plant offering workers’ education to an average of 
thirty-five students operated last year on a cash budget of 
$5000 is told in a recent report of Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas. The students contributed to the support of 
the school “extra-curricular activities” including housework, 
laundry work, farming, gardening, carpentry and office work. 
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EDUCATION 


Married Women Teachers 


ie the midst of the hue and cry to dismiss married women 
teachers regardless of professional fitness, to make jobs 
for those who “have no husband to support them,” comes the 
announcement of special consideration for married women 
faculty members by the trustees of Barnard College, Columbia 
University. The trustees have voted “maternity leave’—a 
half-year on full pay or a full year on half-pay—for any 
woman member of the college administrative or teaching staff 
who is expecting a child. There are at present seventeen 
married women on the Barnard staff. Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
chairman of the board, stated, in announcing the new plan: 


... I believe it marks a significant step not only in the work 
of women but more especially in the processes of education. 
Women have always been an important factor in educational work 
and surely parenthood for them, as well as for men, ought to give 
them a wiser, more effective influence in training minds. 


Children’s Health Habits 


Sloss behavior of about thirty-five hundred children 
in 54 New York cities and villages is being studied by 
the State Department of Education as the basis for a new 
state guide in health teaching. Certain teachers from each 
grade from the kindergarten through the sixth were asked 
te watch for about five weeks the health practices of a boy 
or girl, selected at random, who did not know that their 
physical habits were under observation. Later the teachers 
were to visit the mothers of these two children and find out 
about their health habits at home. ‘The completed studies 
are now being analyzed by the State Education Department 
and the data tabulated. It is believed that the study will show 
whether the health habits of children on a high economic 
level are better than those of children less favorably situated; 
what part intelligence plays in helping the child set up good 
health habits; whether and in what respects health habits of 
girls are better than those of boys; whether the nationality 
of the parents affects the health behavior of American public- 
school children. The purpose and methods of the survey were 
outlined in a recent issue of the Bulletin to the Schools. 


College Experiment 


OX many college campuses changes in curriculum and 
teaching express a more experimental attitude toward 
education on the part of both faculty and students. Thus at 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, after pruning traditional 
courses and the starting in some departments of reading 
courses, equivalent to tutorial work, the “final exam” problem 
has been tackled. A tentative solution is to substitute term 
papers for written examinations in all upper-class courses 
except biology, chemistry and psychology where the new plan 
is optional with the teacher. Later, final papers written jointly 
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in connected courses will be tried. The aim is not to stimulate 


undergraduate research but to emphasize originality of thought 
rather than of subject matter. 


New Teachers for New Schools 


Oa demands from large cities and from smaller 
communities for teachers who understand progressive- 
education principles and who have had some first-hand study 
of them in practice, are responsible for the summer institute 
to be held, as last year, at Syracuse, N. Y., with the coop- 
eration of Syracuse University, the city’s public schools and 
the Progressive Education Association. The “new schools” 
will be studied in basic courses, and public-school classrooms 
from the kindergarten through highschool used as laboratories 
for teaching methods. Forums, lectures and conferences con- 
ducted by experts in various phases of the “new-school”: move- 
ment will be part of the Institute program. The Institute 
held at Syracuse last summer, similar in scheme to the 1932 
plans though on a less ambitious scale, not only gave broad- 
ened training to both public and private school teachers but 
made a definite impress on the city schools of Syracuse. Dean 
Harry S. Ganders, of Teachers College, Syracuse University, 
comments on this point: 


There has been a definite reaction in the Syracuse Public School 
System as a result of our laboratory school . ... last summer. I 
made a recent visit to a number of kindergarten and primary 
rooms and some junior highschool classes, where I saw fruitful 
efforts being made to modernize procedures. 


The Two H’s 


HILDREN’S health and happiness rather than traditional 
“book learning” are put forward by the public-school 
authorities of Saskatchewan, Canada, as the real objective ot 
modern education. Writing in Mental Health, A. R. Brown, 
director of rural education in the province, tells how in Sas- 
katchewan attention has turned from school mechanisms to 
educational function. The province’s new Public School Cur- 
riculum and Teachers’ Guide (King’s Printer, Parliament 
Buildings, Regina, price $1) is an important statement of 


In Brief Compass 


LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES OF RURAL CHILDREN IN 
SELECTED AREAS OF WEST VIRGINIA, by Ella Gardner 
and Caroline E. Legg. Children’s Bureau Publication No, 208. 
Price 20 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Reports of interviews with 1929 country children, most 

of whom reported that what they did in their spare 


time was “just sit around,” or “nothing.” 


LISTENER’S HANDBOOK TO ACCOMPANY A SERIES OF 
BROADCASTS ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, prepared by 
Dorothea deSchweinits. 
25 cents. 

A very practical little handbook, with reading lists for 


young people, 


Unwersity of Chicago Press. Price 


for librarians and for parents and 


teachers. 


REPORT CARDS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
GRADES, by Rowena Hansen. Leaflet No. 41, U. S. Office of 
Education. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


An illumining discussion of the sort of information 
about a child the school should give his parents, and the 
use parents should make of it. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HOME 
CLASSES FOR FOREIGN-BORN MOTHERS. Bulletin No. 
63, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penna. 


How one state carries on adult education in the homes 
of foreign-born residents, as part of the public-school 
program. Subject matter, teaching methods, ways of get- 
ting acquainted are simply and very practically covered. 
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these newer school attitudes. The curriculum is sponsored 
by J. T. M. Anderson, premier of the province and minister 
of education, and Dr. John S. Huff, commissioner of edu- 
cation. Its approach is summarized in the foreword: 


Teachers are requested to concentrate upon the final objectives, 
namely health and happiness, social efficiency and the use of leisure 
for the enrichment of life. The emphasis is not to be placed upon 
subjects of study but upon child welfare. The spirit of the cur- 
riculum is more important than the details of the subjects provided. 

For the teachers’ guidance, the fundamentals of mental hy- 
giene are outlined, symptoms of “mental illness” listed, at- 
titudes and procedures tending toward mental health indicated. 

The outlines for each phase of the curriculum are divided 
into a general statement, statement of objectives, principles of 
method and grade outlines. The latter emphasize suitable 
activities through which children may realize the objectives 
of the particular study and of the curriculum as a whole. 


Elements of Success 


NDER its personnel director, Dr. Mabelle Babcock 
Blake, Smith College has been attempting to answer the 
question, what makes a successful college student? In the 
annual-report issue of the Bulletin of Smith College, Dr. 
Blake points out that to discover factors making for success 
(in college or elsewhere) “is a much more difficult task 
than to discover the causes of failure.” Dr. Blake lists the 
following as traits that are “apparent most often in students 
who are successful”: a real interest in college, a desire for 
academic accomplishment (not too obviously expressed); ex~- 
tracurricular interests; willingness to adapt; indirect leader- 
ship; “ready conversation with humor”; a well-integrated per- 
sonality “with power of endurance and poise.” 


Social Work Learning by Doing 


DELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, L. I., and the Brook- 

lyn Children’s Aid Society have cooperated in forming an 
advanced course in sociology, planned to provide expert 
training in child guidance and to equip students for post- 
graduate work or field positions. The course’s schedule calls 
for two hours a week on the campus and three hours’ work 
in Brooklyn with children under the care of the society. The 
work at the headquarters of the society will include study of 
case records, observing the children, interviewing, and child 
care in receptions homes. At college, the students will attend 
lectures on child care and the underprivileged child. Edward 
S. Macy, general director of the Aid Society, will conduct a 
Saturday morning round table for the cooperative class. Courses 
on a somewhat similar plan are offered jointly by the St. Louis 
Children’s Aid Society and the University of Washington in 
St. Louis; and the University of Chicago has courses carried 
on in part by the Jewish Home Finding Society of that city. 


Tue fourth session of the cooperative summer school for 
adults carried on by the University of California, the State 
Department of Education and the California Association for 
Adult Education will open at Berkeley June 23 under the di- 
rection of Lyman Bryson. Courses will include the technique of 
discussion, public opinion and adult education; teaching Eng- 
lish to foreigners; how to teach social science to adults; arts 
and crafts for adult amateurs; human relations; and an un- 
published review. 


A new magazine, School Management, dealing with the ad- 
ministration, equipment and construction of schools, has made 
its appearance under the editorship of Clyde R. Miller of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, with offices at 114 
East 32 Street, New York City. 
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Unemployment 


Unions Take Hold 


OW Typographical Union No. 6 of New York City has 
raised for its own membership unemployment relief funds 
totalling $3,000,000 in the past eighteen months (as compared 
with $18,000,000 raised by the Gibson Committee for the 
whole city during the past winter) is told in the Information 
Service of the Federal Council of Churches. Big Six assessed 
all employed members 8 per cent of earnings or a day’s work 
a week. Of eleven thousand printers in the union, fourteen 
hundred have received relief. Payment has depended on length 
of affiliation, with a top of $18 a week for those of four or 
more years’ standing. In addition, substitutes who got only 
one or two days’ work a week were given supplementary 
help from the emergency fund. The twenty-four hundred 
printers regularly employed on New York dailies had al- 
lowed substitutes to work a total of 114,000 days up to Jan- 
uary 1, and this figure was expected to reach 142,000 before 
the program closed, March 31. 

Other unions have used certain features of this plan, though 
in few cases on so adequate a relief scale. Thus the Hebrew 
Butcher Workers’ Union (also a New York City organi- 
zation) requires that each employed member give one day’s 
work (and one day’s pay) a month to a jobless member. 


First Aid to Morale 


A PLACE where a jobless, homeless man can clean up, 

wash and press his clothing, shine his shoes and keep 
himself as presentable as possible is, New Yorkers think, sec- 
ond only in importance to a place where he can eat and sleep. 
To the city’s facilities for housing and feeding unattached 
men the Welfare Council’s Section of the Homeless has now 
added such a morale-sustaining station. The Children’s Aid 
Society donated the use of a five-story building well located 
midway between the Central Registration Bureau for the 
Homeless and the Municipal Lodging House, various business 
firms and individuals provided equipment and the Salvation 
Army took over the management. The men using the house 
keep it clean and in order under the supervision of men sup- 
plied by the Emergency Work Bureau. 

The Council considers recreational provision for the un- 
employed so important that it urges that it take precedence 
at this time over all other recreational work, with special 
emphasis on programs for young people between sixteen and 
twenty. The League for Industrial Democracy is maintaining 
five centers where some fifteen hundred men gather daily to 
read, play games, write letters and talk. The maintenance cost 
is about fifty cents a month for each man served. 


Chicago Struggles On 
WV BILE Chicago’s unemployment relief troubles are far 


from solved they are at least assuaged. The gasoline 
tax anticipation warrants authorized by the legislature will, 
it now seems probable, yield the $15,000,000 which Cook 
County needs to carry its relief program to midsummer. 
Under the organization plan of the Illinois Emergency Re- 
lief Commission, the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
Joseph L. Moss director, has assumed responsibility for com- 
plete relief to unemployed families. The Joint Emergency 
Relief Service, Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., chairman, has become 
a department of the Bureau to administer relief and service 
through the district organization set up last fall to disburse 
its $10,000,000 private fund. The private family agencies in 
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Chicago have transferred to the county all their unemploy-— 
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ment cases and all cases of aged persons, veterans, the blind 
and mother’s aid which require supplementary assistance. The 
private agencies take responsibility for complete relief and 
service to families where the major problems are broken homes, 
chronic illness, behavior and the like. They receive no help 


from public funds and in effect their work goes back to a pre- 


depression basis. 


North Carolina’s Way 


ING CAROLINA, with Negroes making up 29 per cent 
of the total population, but 66 per cent of the social 
agency case load, has set up an effective bi-racial scheme for 
meeting the current relief need. Early in the winter Governor 
Max Gardner appointed a State Negro Advisory Committee 
on Relief, the chairman of which, the Rev. R. T. Weatherby 
of Greensboro, became the first Negro member of the Govy- 
ernor’s Council on Relief. Twelve Negro District Commit- 
tees on Relief, each with seven members, were organized. In 
each political unit where an unemployment relief committee 
was set up, a Negro member was named to act as liaison 
officer between the committee and the Negroes of the com- 
munity in raising and distributing relief funds. The district 
committees have held sectional meetings throughout the state, 
enlisting active interest and cooperation. The general relief 
plan, states Lawrence A. Oxley, state director of Negro wel- 
fare under the State Board of Charities, has called for district 
and local committees on shelter, food, clothing, fuel and work, 
and for mobilizing “all Negro church, fraternal and business 
organizations into a working arrangement to meet the economic 
strain on thousands of underprivileged people.” 


Groceries Ad Lib 


q Bs make it easy for New York housewives to share a 
meal with the unemployed the Food Relief Division of the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee has put baskets 
in some ten thousand grocery stores throughout the city labeled 
with the suggestion that the shopper drop in it some one 
package or article of non-perishable foodstuff. Trucks make 
a daily collection and gather the donations at a central ware- 
house where they are sorted and made up into twenty-five- 
pound packages as well balanced for nutritive value as possible. 
These are distributed on requisition to families under the care 
of the cooperating social agencies. The trucks are donated 
and all the work is done by unemployed men and women on 
the payroll of the Emergency Work Bureau. By this means 
large quantities of food 
are being collected and 
distributed which the 


would not otherwise 
leave the grocers’ 
shelves. 


Wheat 


OT even the worst 

friend of the Red 
Cross—if it has any 
bad friends—could have 
wished it a tougher job 
than the one handed it 
by Congress—the dis- 
tribution of forty mil- 
lion bushels of govern- 
ment-owned wheat “to 
feed the needy of the 


committee believe 


— | 
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nation.” It is a long step from wheat in the grain elevator 
to bread on the table but the Red Cross does not have to go 
all the way. It is not in the baking business. It is distributing 
flour, not bread. Officers of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union have offered the free services 
of their membership for the baking job. 

Any relief agency which wishes to share in the distribution 
must apply to its local Red Cross chapter, stating the number 
of families it proposes to feed and the amount of flour re- 
quired. After applications are approved the chapters requisi- 
tion flour from the nearest designated milling center. A tem- 
porary Red Cross office has been opened in Chicago to handle 
the details of the distribution. Up to March 16 applications 
had been received from 121 chapters in twenty-two states ask- 
ing for 113,709 barrels of flour to supply 150,946 families. 
Wheat for feeding livestock, which may only be distributed in 
crop-failure areas, had already been dispatched to various 
South Dakota communities. 


Youth in Hard Times 


HE heavy burden unemployment is throwing on young 

people is illustrated by current reports of what the self- 
supporting college student and the recent graduate are facing. 
Thus the secretary of appointments at Columbia University 
states in his annual report that for the first time in eleven 
years his office is unable to report “an increase in the number 
of positions filled.” On the contrary, there has been a de- 
crease of 12 per cent in the number of jobs available for men 
and 9 per cent for women. “The hardships of our self-support- 
ing students have been greatly increased,” he adds. “Many 
have had to carry undesirable jobs and others have found it 
necessary to give up their studies until their financial situation 
could be improved.” Among recent graduates, the fledgeling 
lawyers have suffered most severely, due in part to the over- 
supply of law graduates in the New York area in recent years. 
Industries which have usually sent recruiting officers to Colum- 
bia to take on new graduates have been conspicuous by their 
absence this year. 


California Talks It Over 


PPORTUNITY to express individual opinion on Cali- 

fornia’s unemployment problem and to help the state com- 
mission draft recommendations for legislative action is offered 
through the series of public hearings to be held this month 
and next at Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Oakland, 
Fresno and Sacramento. Those appearing before the com- 
mission are also inviteu to present written memoranda, letters 
or papers expressing their views. The commission, in announc- 
ing the hearings, states that it is not as yet committed to any 
proposals to be made to the legislature. As a starting point, 
the commission offers a discussion outline covering employment 
stabilization by employers, emergency relief, technological 
changes and superannuation, restriction of hours of work, 
public works, unemployment reserves, employment offices, as 
particular points on which it invites information and opinion. 


Poor old unemployment has a new sin on its doorstep. The 
New York State Conservation Department reports a sharp 
rise in poaching. “It’s the depression,” says the chief inspector. 
“The unemployed hunt to pass the time.” 


Twenty frequent questions about unemployment insurance, 
are answered in a compact little pamphlet published by the 
New York Conference for Unemployment Insurance Legis- 
lation, 131 East 23 St.. New York. Price, 15 for fifty cents; 


35 for $1. 
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HESE two articles bring out contrasting principles behind 

so-called autocratic actions of Community Chests. They will 
be used as a basis of discussion of this question at a meeting 
of Division VIII (Organization of Social Forces) of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work to be held at 11 a. M. May 20, 
in Philadelphia. At this meeting there will be no formal papers 
but two hours of open discussion. Every social worker is inter- 
ested in this issue. Many are vitally affected by the situation. 
A careful reading of these statements will give you time te 
ponder your own position on this question and be ready fer 
participation in the meeting. 


Has the Depression Bred Autocracy in 


Chest Procedure? 
YES 


By FREDERICK M. ELIOT 
Minister Unity Church, Member of Community Chest Board, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

NDERNEATH the question of the effect of the de- 

pression upon the procedure of chests and councils there 
lies a more fundamental question of the general tendency of 
such organizations to exercise autocratic power. It is im- 
portant to have this basic problem clearly in mind before at- 
tempting to decide whether the depression has made any seri- 
ous difference. 

From the beginning, there have been two schools of thought 
concerning the proper function of a chest organization. One 
corresponds to the Federalist Party in the early days of our 
American history, and is primarily concerned to build up a 
strong central control; the other, corresponding to the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats, is primarily concerned to preserve the 
autonomy of the individual agencies, while recognizing the 
practical value of cooperation. The line between the two 
is not sharply drawn, and both groups have seen the necessity 
for dealing with specific questions in a realistic rather than a 
doctrinaire manner, making many compromises. and adjust- 
ments as they went along. 

The defects of the system of uncorrelated activities of 
separate social agencies will be admitted by everyone, but it 
is easy to overlook its merits. For something like fifty years 
there had been going on in our American cities a development 
of philanthropic endeavor in many lines that owed its strength 
to the idealism and social-mindedness of individuals and small 
groups. The necessities of such a system had given rise to a 
quality of leadership in social matters that had become a tra- 
dition, to destroy which even for the sake of more immediately 
efficient results, would have been a calamity. Yet it had be- 
come clear that some way must be found to supplement such 
individualized effort by wise cooperative planning, not merely 
in finance but also in division of function and standards of 
work. This is what the chest movement attempted to do. 

The crux of the problem lies in the method by which sound 
policies of community planning and division of function are 
adopted. The objective, realistic, statistical approach to social 
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problems, which is the great contribution of a central organ- 
ization, must frequently conflict with methods developed by 
individual agencies through years of devoted and successful 
operation. Out of such conflict must come changes in manage- 
ment and procedure. The question is, how should such changes 
be brought about? By the dictation of outside authority, 
backed by financial power? Or by methods of education and 
persuasion, leaving the actual decisions to the individual 
agency? 

As soon as the new coordinating agencies began to function, 
they were faced with many situations in which the exercise 
of even.a little arbitrary authority could accomplish obviously 
beneficial results; and the temptation to “issue orders’ was 
almost irresistible, simply because the benefits to be gained 
were great and the individual agencies slow to act. Further- 
more, the willingness of most agencies to let the chest assume 
entire responsibility for raising the funds, coupled with the 
expansion of agency demands for money under the new system, 
made it seem reasonable that the chest should have “something 
to say” about how the money should be spent. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, the general tendency has been to- 
ward centralized authority; and even those who believe in 
the chest idea must have had moments of doubt, when they 
witnessed some of the decisions imposed upon the agencies 
under a more or less obvious financial threat. Incidents of 
a decidedly doubtful character have occurred in almost every 
chest city, and even before the depression the need for a fresh 
emphasis upon the basic importance of the autonomy of the 
individual agency had shown itself. 


ITH the depression, autocracy has grown apace. The tre- 

mendous increase in money needed for relief, added to the 
greater difficulty in raising funds, has provided most convincing 
reasons for extending the exercise of central authority in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. In many instances, well 
known to social workers, this authority has been exercised in 
a thoroughly arbitrary way. With the best intentions, it has 
overridden or ignored the opinions and judgment of boards 
of separate agencies and of professional workers. New policies 
involving the welfare of thousands of clients have been pro- 
mulgated with what seemed inexcusable haste and with almost 
complete disregard of the professional experience of the staff 
members who are expected to put them into operation. 

Furthermore, there is a type of layman, frequently in po- 
sitions of considerable power in chest organizations, who con- 
siders modern social work largely a waste of time and money. 
With neither knowledge nor inclination to understand the 
principles and procedure of the modern social worker, the 
present situation has given to these men an opportunity—as 
some of them have not hesitated to say in private—to “cut 
out the frills” in the whole program of social work and to 
“get down to brass-tacks.” If they were permitted to have 
their way, they might easily wreck the entire structure of 
private social work. It is of the utmost importance that they 
should be met with stubborn resistance by all who believe that 
the values of that structure (in spite of its faults) are of 
permanent significance. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by two or three examples 
of the kind of attack now being launched against individual 
agencies by those who happen to be in a position of authority 
because of the present financial stringency. First of all the 
curtailing of agency programs, especially of agencies concerned 
with health, recreation, and character-building. Sometimes 
this proposal goes to the limit of abandoning certain types of 
work altogether, but more often it takes the form of drastic 
reductions of budget that necessitate equally drastic restriction 
of work. The argument is plausible: in years of financial dif- 
ficulty, we must first of all feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, and if there is any money left over we can then do 
something to amuse and possibly educate them. But this line 
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of argument quite overlooks the fact that we are taking the 
decision as to what work is essential out of the hands of those 
special groups who believe in particular types of service and 
vesting it in the hands of those who represent the contributing 
public as a whole. We are making it practically impossible for 
any small group of people to affirm their belief that in times 
of financial depression the forms of social work that have to 
do with morale are of even greater importance than -in 
normal times, and we have so arranged the organization of 
social work in our cities that these people cannot even get 
together and raise the money to back up their beliefs by action. 
Here, it seems to me, is autocracy plainly at work. 

A second type of interference with individual agencies has 
to do with standards of work. It is easy to raise the cry, 
“Lower your standards for the time of emergency!” Is there 
a city in the land where this proposal has not been seriously 
made? Is there a family case-working society that has not 
had to contend with this sort of demand from the budget 
committee of its chest? I very much doubt it. My point is 
not that social agencies should, or even can, maintain during 
a period like the present the exact standards they have pre- 
viously held. In all probability, an enormous increase of work 
must mean some temporary lowering of standards. But this 
is a matter for the consideration and decision of the individual 
agency, rather than of a central body. A chest board can 
glibly make decisions that will permanently impair the quality 
of work of an agency without even realizing what it is doing. 
Whatever lowering of standards may be necessary during a 
period of stress should be made by the agency itself, in order 
that it may be temporary in fact as well as in theory. 

Similarly with salaries. Nothing is easier than for a chest 
board to order a flat reduction in every salary. That is pre- 
cisely the kind of economy that a central body would regard 
as fair. But anyone familiar with the payroll of any social 
agency will realize how stupid such an order is. Here again 
my plea is not that salaries be maintained at their pre-depres- 
sion level, but that the problem of salary reductions be left 
to the individual agency. Such procedure will not destroy the 
proper autonomy of the agency by substituting an autocratic 
decree for the responsible decision of those most concerned. 

These are trying times, I realize, for chest officials and 
board members; and the spirit with which they are trying to 
serve their communities is, in almost every instance, admirable. 
But they should be the first to see the necessity for the utmost 
care lest the present tendency toward autocratic domination 
be carried any further. Indeed, it must be curtailed, for it 
has already gone much too far. The whole future of the chest 
movement depends upon the resistance with which the present 
thrust in the direction of autocracy is met. That resistance 
ought to be stiffened at every point, and not least by those 
who are committed to the chest idea. 


NO 


By HOMER W. BORST 
Association of Community Chests and Councils, New York 


Gere agencies have always been obliged to temper de- 
mocracy with leadership, which has compelled them in the 
direction of aristocracy, bureaucracy or even autocracy. Social 
work has always been obliged to impose to some degree the 
will or wisdom (it depends) of a small group upon a larger 
group. 

Anyone who has helped to maintain and develop a family 
case-work program in either a chest or a non-chest community 
will agree that the board of directors, or the informed mem- 
bership, has constantly to make progress against the skepti- 
cism and even the preferences of many of the contributors. 
A great deal of financial support, if not most of it, must be 
secured by means of something else than a purely educational 
appeal. The educational method may be used to the extent 
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of its possibilities. Then other methods must frequently be 
used. Social pressure is inevitably a factor in social finance 
and in the building of social-work programs. 

If social agencies are to be effective they must be more 
enlightened than the public in general can be expected to be 
and they must be skillful in giving that enlightenment ex- 
pression in programs which might not be approved by a 
referendum vote. 

The necessity for imposing to some degree the judgment 
of the better informed upon the less informed, and the op- 
portunity for doing it by other means than by complete per- 
suasion places a considerable responsibility upon every social- 
work board of directors. If the directors are not qualified 
to discharge such a responsibility they are nevertheless in a 
position which demands that they try, and the result is that 
they may be found imposing very unintelligent decisions. Or- 
ganizations in every field always assume that risk. 

Chests experience this peril to a marked degree because they 
assume heavy responsibilities. The helpful method in chest 
administration, it seems to me, is to attempt to enlarge the 
intelligent leadership group in terms not of the boards of the 
constituent organizations primarily, although they should not 
be neglected, but in terms of all persons, board members and 
others, who may be converted to a genuinely social-work 
planning point of view. 


HIS process aids in converting agency board members as 

well as others away from a personal and selfish loyalty and 
toward a loyalty to the community’s social program which 
will permit them to sacrifice organization ends to community 
ends. 

Providing it is carried far enough this process provides 
justification for using something more than the educational 
approach in modifying the programs of individual agencies 
which oppose the decisions of the larger leadership group. 

In other words and concretely, it seems to me that a close 
working understanding between a genuine council of social 
agencies and a chest budget committee, preferably both a part 
of the same federation, is not only defensible but desirable. 

Such questions as salary adjustments in general I should 
prefer to see handled in the Philadelphia manner (see The 
Survey, February 15). However in extreme cases, upon recom- 
mendation of the council, I should be willing to see a grossly 
abnormal salary corrected by means of a reduction in total 
budget which would make a reduction in the specific salary in- 
evitable. The same thought applies to the question of modi- 
fying agency programs and changes in fields of service. 

Of course one realizes that there is no sharp clash between 
Mr. Eliot’s opinions and mine. However there is an impor- 
tant difference between them. 

In my opinion no one organization should be deferred to 
so far as to menace the whole cooperative practice of the 
chest and member agency family. 

I believe that many chests have followed the principles I 
have stated; that these principles underlie what may be called 
the “best current practice.” One has to recognize the fact 
that a new regime creates new values and that in their light 
some of the old values become evils, and however great one’s 
sentiment for them may be he must reconcile himself to 
parting with them. 

As for democracy it seems to me that even the most foolish 
acts which Mr. Eliot cites are the results of democratic action. 
It depends upon which you consider to be the basic units in 
chest democracy. I am inclined to think that the contributors 
occupy that position. Radical salary cuts, changes in agency 
policy induced by the chest against the will of the agency, 
serious cuts in appropriations for recreation have all resulted 
at one time or another, in my opinion, from an attempt to 
meet contributor opinion or prejudice. The group of con- 
tributors outnumber all other groups in the chest program, 
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except of course the clients and direct beneficiaries. The con- 
tributors include the board-member groups, since the latter 
ordinarily give both time and money. 

Chests would hardly know how to give direct representa- 
tion to the clients as a group. On the other hand they not 
only cannot ignore the contributors completely, but might 
make a pretty good case in the name of democracy for ignor- 
ing everyone else. I have no wish to try to make such a case. 
I offer no defense for certain unwise actions to which Mr. 
Eliot refers even though that defense might be in terms of 
democracy. 

I hesitate even to say that in my opinion social-work sal- 
aries, agency ideals and diversified services have been better 
preserved in chest cities than in non-chest cities simply because 
chests cannot entirely escape certain comprehensive obligations- 
and are seldom impotent in respect to any of them—but I 
think this is true. 

My point is that in the main what the depression has bred 
in chests has been a will to serve their communities as wisely 
as they know how and as fully as they are able, and that 
when they have failed to do so their failure is just as soundly 
to be considered an expression of a democracy as an expression 
of autocracy. 

Finally the judgment as to whether a chest is democratic 
or autocratic should not, it seems to me, turn on whether its 
action is unwelcome to the board of directors of a single mem- 
ber agency, but upon whether its action expresses the judg- 
ment of a large and well informed group of citizens who are 
associated together in a social-work planning capacity. 

I realize that in order to discuss this issue to advantage we 
need to get down to specific cases. I can only hope that the 
method Mr. Eliot and I have been, perhaps unwisely, per- 
suaded to attempt is not completely a waste of effort. The 
subject is distinctly one for discussion, not debate. 


Canned Science 


Ae DAVIS, managing editor of Science Service at 
Washington, D. C., has great hopes of the educational 
value of inexpensive and practically unbreakable phonograph 
records of speeches by famous scientists which are now avail- 
able for home and school use. A set of seven records with 
photogravure portraits of the scientists who deliver the ad- 
dresses is now available at $3. One of these records, by Dr. 
William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins University on The Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Discovery of the Tubercule Bacillus, 
has been used effectively by anti-tuberculosis societies through- 
out the country. The question naturally arises, why shouldn’t 
such records of talks on social-service subjects be made avail- 
able to contributors and prospective contributors of social 
agencies and for radio broadcasting through small local sta- 
tions? Mr. Davis would be glad to answer questions regarding 
his Science Service records and their values as he sees them. 
We also recommend his Science News Letter as a fine example 
of the popularization of scientific and professional material. 


The Thrifty Y 


ONS DEGAST, general secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 


at Washington, D. C., suggests ways of saving money. 
He found that laundry can be done cheaper through an inde- 
pendent laundry than in the Y. M. C. A.’s laundry plant. The 
plant was consequently junked. About $65 a month was saved 
and space was made available for important health activities 
which in turn have added larger revenues and increased inter- 
est on the part of business men. The Y check-room was found 
to be costing $1400 a year. A pressing room and hat-cleaning 
equipment were installed. Now the combined check,-pressing,- 
hat-cleaning room produces a profit of $1200 to $1300 a year. 
Stationery is bought now from mill representatives at a saving. 
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Their Sisters’ Keepers 


REFORMATORIES FOR WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES, by 


Eugenia C. Lekkerkerker. 
Hague, Holland. 


HE greatest significance of the American reformatory for 
women,” writes Miss Lekkerkerker, “consists in the fact 
that, under separate laws and ... almost continuously female 
management, it has developed into an institution more nearly 
adapted to the needs of women than perhaps any other type 
of penal institution in the world.” That is high praise, coming 
from a Dutch student. Miss Lekkerkerker has done not only 
a thorough but a monumental job. She discusses penal methods 
in the United States, the origins of the reformatory movement, 
the theoretical foundations of the women’s reformatory—and 
then tells you everything you could want to know about the 
management and life of women’s reformatories. Her book, 
printed in English but published in Holland, is the most com- 
plete and accurate study of women’s reformatories yet written. 
No fault can be found with another conclusion, namely, that 
“the women’s reformatories are the best and most progressive 
penal institutions which the United States possesses.” Here 
Miss Lekkerkerker is doubtless looking at these institutions as 
a group, for one or two men’s institutions are pushing them 
hard. She writes frankly, departing at times from praise and 
giving friendly but incisive criticism. For example, facilities are 
inadequate at some institutions, women are placed at labor not 
suited to them, and the quality of staff personnel is not always 
as high as it ought to be. She found her long visit to this 
country inspiring and remarks: “To the European student of 
social phenomena the United States is an intensely interesting 
country, and few, we believe, who go there for study will fail 
to become fascinated, and to grow to like both the country and 
its people.” This to America, from Europe today, is refreshing. 
State Director of Parole, WIntTHROoP D. LANE 
Trenton, N. J. 


614 pp. Order through J. B. Wolters, The 


Psychoanalysis and Medicine 
Set ioe lee VALUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, by Frans Alexander, 
W. W. Norton. 247 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of The Survey. 
<4 long odds the best exposition of psychoanalysis in its 
varied relations to medicine, directly and indirectly, that 
the reviewer has seen in many a day. Aside from discussing 
psychoanalysis from the two standpoints—as a system of 
thought which has been developed to apply to all sciences that 
deal with man, his several aspects and relations, as ethnol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, psychology, history; and psycho- 
analysis as a therapeutic method—the author has very clearly 
set forth the present status of this method for the treat- 
ment of the major psychoses, what may be expected of 
it in the treatment of somatic disease, how the technique may 
need to be modified in approaching these particular problems 
and how it already has been modified in dealing with the men- 
tal disturbances that are found in children and in criminals. 
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In addition, he has presented very clearly a statement of the 
significant facts relating to the various intrapsychic systems, 
the id, the ego and the super-ego, and their relations to one 
another. ‘The general discussion is lucid and informative. 
He makes a particularly clear exposition of the dynamic fac- 
tors involved in the therapeutic method, which gives a very 
good idea of why the patient gets well as the result of analysis, 
what value exists in the transference, and why the analysis 
has to take up so much time. He is very clear, also, in his 
definition of the types of patients for whom analysis is not 
appropriate and why. He indicates the dangers and gives the 
reasons for them. He also indicates the explanations for cer- 
tain mechanisms on a phylogenetic basis, which are distinctly 
useful to their understanding. The book is filled with infor- 
mation couched in terms which the reader of average intelli- 
gence who is interested in such matters and has had some 
little preparation for approaching them can assimilate with 
comparative ease and much to his advantage. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wiiiram A. Wuirte, M.D. 

Washington, D. C. 


The City Negro 
THE NEGRO FAMILY IN CHICAGO, by E, Franklin Frasier. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 204 pp. Price $3 postpaid of The Survey. 
dl Dies latest volume in the Sociology Series of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is characterized by Professor Burgess in 
an editorial preface as presenting “for the first time in any 
adequate fashion a description and analysis of the Negro fam- 
ily in the process of social change.” As such it is, of course, 
more than its title suggests; Chicago has simply been taken 
as a sample laboratory area to furnish a good cross-section 
view of the effects of migration, segregation and urbanization 
on Negro family life. Professor Frazier’s thesis is that the 
typical Negro family has suffered three successive shocks and 
disintegrations in as many generations, the primary disruption 
of the slave system, the further disorganization of emancipa- 
tion, disturbing the little stability which was developing under 
the plantation regime, and then latterly a third uprooting in 
the rapid urbanization movements of the last decade and a 
half. With this frame of reference, the author finds justifi- 
cation and explanation for most of the discrepancies and short- 
comings of the Negro from the points of view of an admit- 
tedly greater incidence of crime, delinquency, illegitimacy and 
familial instability. However he finds an important inter- 
pretative basis for definitely gauging the relative effects of 
favorable and unfavorable environment upon such conditions. 
Through carefully zoning the Negro population of Chicago 
with respect to residence areas, and correlated statistical com- 
parisons, it is clearly ‘established that “the decreasing rates of 
the different indexes of social problems between these areas 
indicate that their incidence is not a matter of the innate 
traits of the Negro, but are the direct results of a community 
situation.” ‘This is significant confirmation of a growing tend- 
ency to refer the major problems of Negro life to environ- 
mental conditions and causes, and to rely upon environmental 
improvement for their correction. In addition to this wel- 
come corroboration from a rigidly scientific study, Dr. 
Frazier’s statistics actually show that on basic points of com- 
parison the Negro shows a variability quite as great as the 
white group, indicating a more fluid and responsive condition 
of change and therefore a very favorable susceptibility to 
Improvement. 

The first three chapters, a review of past conditions and 
historic opinions about Negro family life and social traits, 
constitute a scientific tracing of both positive and negative 
traits to their basic social and historical causes and conditions. 
Throughout a strong case is made for a simple but weighty 
truth—social and economic exploitation both in the past and 
the present are mainly responsible for the demoralization of 
Negro family life, and for its rehabilitation economic advan- 
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tage and stability are the only sure guarantees. If we would 
carry out the practical leads of Mr. Frazier’s conclusions, we 
should dismiss the preachers, moralists and “race-psychol- 
ogists” and call in speedily the case workers, the vocational 
experts, and the civic reformers. Avain LockKE 
Howard University 


Where England Leads 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIES ON THE ae BETWEEN THE 
PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL PRACT OF MEDICINE WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE, 
conducted for the Milbank Memorial Fund by Sir Arthur Newsholme. 
Voi. III. Williams & Wilkins, 588 pp. Price $5 postpaid of The Survey. 


ERE we have England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland in 

retrospect and present. The general structure of civil 
government, the development of aspirations, ideas, principles, 
executive policies, the performance of functions in all fields 
touched by the lamp of modern medicine are here described 
in a manner which we may properly speak of as characteristic 
of England’s public servants and her medical profession. This 
volume speaks eloquently of the living, changing things of 
which our social advance is made, the urging pressure for 
more relief and escape from the miseries of ill health, the 
give and take between the community and the medical pro- 
fessions where respect, affection and loyalty are mutual, the 
ceaseless molding of officialdom to put into operation good 
works to the limit of what the tax- and rate-payer will give 
it the money to buy. 

We should be proud to duplicate the life-saving record of 
Britain’s maternity scheme and to be able to say that the sick 
are everywhere as reasonably well provided for among us. 
And yet there is fortunately no urban community in the United 
States of 120,000 or over where the expenditures of wage- 
earners for alcoholic drinks exceed those for bread, milk, rent 
and local taxes, no family group with thirty-nine thousand 
young children here in which more than four gallons of beer 
are drunk for every gallon of milk, and no industrial city 
where the per capita expenditure for liquor is more than a fifth 
of the average weekly wage, or where the family of man, wife 
and three children among wage-earners spends the equivalent 
of a pound a week for liquor as is the case in Bermondsey, 
London. 

One cannot keep step with the past, to say nothing of the 
present, in public health without this book on his desk. 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Catholic Charities 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, by John O’Grady. 
National Conference of Catholic Charities. 475 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


4 Deine preparation of an authoritative account of Catholic 
Charities in the United States, dealing comprehensively 
with their history and their problems, was an obvious necessity. 
Dr. O’Grady, professor of sociology at the Catholic University 
of America and also secretary of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities, was obviously the right man to undertake 
it. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, rector emeritus of the Catholic 
University, in his introduction to the volume, justly speaks of 
it as “a splendid record of a century of our organized chari- 
ties”; and Archbishop Curley of the diocese of Baltimore, by 
whose authority Dr. O’Grady has himself exercised an immense 
influence in the diocese which includes the national capitol, 
officially sanctions the publication of the volume. 

These facts should not deter non-Catholics from reading it. 
In fact it might well be made required reading for all Jews 
and Protestants who wish to understand American social work. 
It is Catholic history of course, but not on that account without 
objectivity. A Protestant historian, writing of Catholics in the 
United States after the Revolution, would hardly say that 
“outside of Pennsylvania and, for a short time in Maryland, 
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the exercise of their religion was not tolerated: but students 
of our social history in that period will profit by having their 
attention called even by such a sweeping statement to the 
hostility and persecutions to which Catholic colonists were 
subjected. As Dr. O’Grady says, it is not easy for us at this 
date to get a true picture. 

On the whole the story is well and vividly told. The reviewer 
rejoices to read deserved tributes to old friends like Dr. Wil- 
liam J. White, Dr. Denis J. McMahon and Thomas M. 
Mulry, but is surprised to find no mention of Dr. McMahon’s 
predecessor, the first supervisor of Catholic Charities in the 
diocese of New York, Father Kinkead, chaplain of St. Joseph’s 
Asylum in Peekskill, who deserved chief credit for the creation 
of a children’s court in New York City. William J. Doherty’s 
surname looks queer with an a in the middle and even a repeti- 
tion of it is not convincing. Epwarp T. DEVINE 


Community Unity 


SOCIAL AIMS IN A CHANGING WORLD, by Walter G. Beach. Stanford 
University Press. 164 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


iS sociologist as scientist describes and generalizes social 
phenomena, but he should occasionally attempt to evaluate 
his findings. Sooner or later the “How?” (science) must give 
way to the “Why and what for?” (values). We are very 
fortunate when the evaluation is as concise, readable, challeng- 
ing, as the present essay. 

Beach thinks the change from the community-built to the 
migratory mind is one of the outstanding facts of modern life. 
Machine making and diffusing of goods and ideas has impaired 
loyalty and unity in Western culture. We are cultural im- 
migrants trying to run our material world with a set of tradi- 
tional techniques almost as unfitted for the task as the folkways 
and mores of rural Poles are unadapted to life in an American 
city. Democracy is opportunity, not equality, and opportunity 
depends not on nature but on law and social organization, on 
the extension of community-mindedness, on unity of social 
ideals. Thus, our villain is rampant individualism. It has ap- 
propriated our natural resources and now exploits nature and 
human nature for private and provincial ends. The unity of 
the old local communities is destroyed and millions are left 
adrift, denied the economic, educational, artistic opportunities 
necessary for harmonious personal and social integration. 

Specifically, he shows how it operates in industry—unemploy- 
ment, poverty, migratory work, immigration; how the machine 
menaces the child; how charity destroys the recipient and, ulti- 
mately, the giver; how war results from the utilization of out- 
worn traditions by predatory business classes. He concludes 
that we must develop ideals for the larger community looking 
toward “cooperative effort and will, integrated in thought and 
knowledge, serving the common good” (p. 122). And this is 
essentially a religion of conscious, self-directed social purpose. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio Reap Bain 


Survey Course for Grown-ups 


ROADS TO KNOWLEDGE, edited by William Allan Nielson 
Norton. 349 pp. Prica $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


1 ipenabia 2 at many colleges these days dive into higher 
education from the springboard of a “survey course,” gain- 
nig thereby a sense of direction and a chance to decide where 
they are going and why. This book is essentially a “‘survey 
course” for adults. Recognized authorities speak from a 
dozen fields of knowledge—history, biological science, mathe- 
matics, music, literature and so on. Each sets his boundaries, 
many of which have lately shifted. The materials of the sub- 
ject are made clear, subdivisions indicated, special problems 
raised. 

Thus Rexford Guy Tugwell of Columbia describes with 
obvious relish the bankruptcy of “classical” economics. He 
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shows without despair why economics, dealing with situations 
that never “stay put,” hedged around with prejudice, tradi- 
tion, special privilege, is not comparable to the laboratory 
sciences. 

Is the protective tariff an experiment to stand-pat Republicans? 
Could the varieties of social insurance be tried tentatively? Could 
the public control of prices be experimented with? Could we try 
a managed currency? ... A lengthy list of questions which are 
adaptable to experiment might be made. But all of them, in so- 
cial science, are as definitely taboo as Galileo found Aristotle’s 
propositions to be. And the social scientist cannot retire to his 
laboratory and go ahead, regardless of general assent. 
Professor Tugwell challenges the student to further explora- 
tion by the need for fresh thinking he points out. 

Not less creatively Eleanor Shipley Duckett of Smith pic- 
tures the treasures of the classics awaiting rediscovery; Ed- 
ward G. Spaulding of Princeton the endless questing of phi- 
losophy; Howard W. Odum of North Carolina the adventure 
of “learning how to think in a scientific spirit . . . about great 
human interests.” 

This is not a popularization. It is something much more 
interesting and useful—a guide-book for mature minds eager 
for the refreshment and growth to be gained through journey- 
ings in new lands. BEULAH AMIDON 


HOW THE CITIES STAND 


(Continued from page 75) 


no indications of a sufficient revival of local industry to affect 
the relief needs. The usual seasonal pick-up promises to be 
much less than normal. ‘There is considerable community 
feeling in favor of federal relief chiefly on account of the prac- 
tical difficulties of getting sufficient funds locally. Municipal 
office-holders seem to feel that the federal government should 
participate in the program.—Ray W. Smith, executive secre- 
tary, Community Chest. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.: At the moment relief funds, public and 
private, are adequate. The county. is supplying from $125,000 
to $150,000 a month for emergency relief and I see no reason 
to doubt its continuance of necessary appropriations. The city 
however is running into tax limitations and further help for 
work-relief is in doubt. Relief demands for homeless men 
reached a peak in late February and for families in late March. 
We expect a drop in relief requirements of from 20 to 30 per 
cent by August or September. Then, unless general conditions 
improve, the curve will turn upward. Those closest to the 
relief problem are inclined to believe that federal relief will 
be necessary next winter, but there is a substantial body of 
influential public opinion which does not favor it—John F. 
Hall, executive secretary, Community Fund. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.: Families on aid have tripled in a year, 
and expenditures for outdoor relief more than doubled. The 
work-relief program with public and private effort closely 
coordinated has been useful and productive. I believe that 
March will see the peak of the year. Even though industry 
shows no sign of picking up there is more optimism in the 
community than I have seen for a long time. The spirit of 
the community is strong and I believe that whatever the needs 
may be they will be met. I do not believe that federal relief 
would be welcome here until all other resources are exhausted. 
—Fred Stephenson, executive manager, Community Chest. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.: Relief funds in St. Louis appear to be ade- 
quate to meet present needs. The Crisis Fund of approxi- 
mately $1,123,000 raised early in the spring by popular sub- 
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scription—$700,000 of it from wage-earners including school 
teachers—plus the $600,000 promised by the city should be 
sufficient to carry the present program to the end of 1932. 
The peak of relief requirements should be past by the end of 
March. There has not been at any time any serious suggestion 
of state funds nor any indication that the community considers 
federal relief as desirable or necessary. The county, an area 
of fifteen hundred square miles surrounding the city, has ap- 
propriated $23,000 for relief purposes, and some people believe 
that it will get by on this. There is a general feeling and some 
evidence that employment is picking up, enough at least to hold 
relief at its present level and perhaps to ease it off a little 
before the end of the year.—Robert W. Kelso, Community 
Fund. 


St. PAut, Minn.: I would not describe St. Paul’s relief as 
adequate, but it is furnishing basic necessities in a way which 
prevents hunger and cold. City and county officials, as well 
as those of the chest and of private agencies, believe we can 
meet our obligations until 1933 when new budgets become 
effective, though there are certain factors which may throw 
off our calculations. Monthly relief bills have risen steadily 
to a peak of $120,000 in March. We should drop to $80,000 
in April, and stick fairly close to $50,000 during the summer 
months. It does not now appear that additional private funds 
will be necessary. Employment conditions show no substantial 
gain but on the other hand we do not anticipate any new 
large scale dislocation. There appears to be sentiment against 
federal relief, largely on account of a spirit, almost of revolt, 
against increased taxation—Pierce Atwater, executive secre- 
tary, Community Chest. 


WasuHinctTon, D. C.: Relief funds are not adequate and a 
chest deficit of perhaps $300,000 for the year due to excess 
relief expenditures seems probable. This means that the present 
program could not be continued beyond October 1. President 
Hoover has approved a joint resolution, now before Congress, 
for $600,000 for outdoor relief. This, if it passes, will relieve 
the situation greatly. March is probably the peak month, 
though we expect an increase rather than a decrease in white- 
collar applicants. If the appropriation fails I believe that 
further private funds could be raised.—Elwood Street, director, 
Community Chest. 


WASHINGTON has no system of public outdoor relief. Re- 
sources of this committee, $250,000 from the Community Fund, 
will be exhausted by May 1. We are informed that about 
one thousand men will be put to work on District projects on 
April 10, and that several thousand will be so employed by 
July 1. This should relieve the situation so far as laborers 
are concerned.—Paul L. Benjamin, executive secretary, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee on Employment. 


Reiger demands are increasing and will probably continue 
to do so as the Committee on Employment ceases operations 
during April. We believe Washington sentiment to be against 
federal relief, though the local chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers has approved it—Walter 8. Ufford, 
general secretary, Associated Charities. 


Worcester, Mass.: Relief funds, public and private, are ade- 
quate at the moment. The Community Chest will not need 
to raise any more funds this spring, but further city appropria- 
tions will undoubtedly be necessary before the end of the fiscal 
year, November 30. Relief demands are still increasing, though 
we expect a seasonal falling off beginning in April. There is 
no indication of any improvement in employment conditions. 
I believe that the people of this city are opposed to federal 
relief—David W. Armstrong, executive secretary, Community 
Chest. ' 


Regularization 


To THE Epiror: It is encouraging to see at last some recog- 
nition of the fact that regularization of individual industries 
may increase unemployment, even though this recognition is 
only in a letter to the editor. I am referring to the letter by 
Daniel B. Luten in the February Midmonthly issue. 

As long as the farmer cannot tell whether he will get ten 
bushels or forty from an acre of land, there must sometimes 
be overproduction of his crop. When there is overproduction, 
unemployment can only be prevented by a shift of labor to 
some other kind of work. As long as we have progress, men 
will be displaced by machines or by the alteration of consumer 
demand. They must then find work elsewhere or unemploy- 
ment results. As long as the new supply of youth exceeds the 
deaths or retirements, in any class of workers, change is the 
only way to prevent unemployment. 

As long as any of these factors are inevitable, the aim should 
be to make the necessary changes easy. Men should be trained 
to go from the farm to the factory and return, and to make 
similar changes between commercial, educational and recrea- 
tional occupations, as well as changes within the groups. The 
changes can only be easy when there is a continual demand 
for new men in all groups under normal conditions. The reg- 
uralization of any one group to the extent that it is not able 
to help absorb the temporary surplus from any other group, 
must result in more unemployment outside that group. 

Regularization of an individual industry may be beneficial 
to the particular industry, to the employers and workers in 
that industry, but it will probably do far more harm than 
good to the community as a whole. The main object of un- 
employment prevention should be to make change easy. It 
should be to control the greater forces that make for prosper- 
ity or depression in such a way that when one group finds it 
necessary to reduce its labor force, other groups will receive 
the stimulus to expand and absorb the surplus men. And 
efforts should also be made through vocational guidance and 
education to prepare the next generation for the available 
jobs. The object will never be reached by seeking to prevent 
change. A. W. Forses 
Worcester, Mass. 


Pay for School Children 


To THE Epiror: Human beings have two jobs in this world. 
One is to provide the commodities and services we buy and 
sell, and the other is to improve themselves by education. It 
is common practice to shift employes from one job to another 
as occasion may require, so as to keep them always busy. 

I propose that the federal government collect from em- 
ployers who operate for gain, 6 per cent of the sums they pay 
employes as wages, salaries and commissions, and turn the 
money over to the states to be paid to children in school for 
their work in improving the qualities of the future citizens of 
the state. 

If that should be done, five or six million minors over four- 
teen years of age would go back to school, and their places in 
industry would be filled by adults now idle. With children 
paid for work in school, no community would keep minors in 
industry and adults idle. If it did, money would be drained 
from that community to others. 

I have this scheme and its consequences set forth in a 15- 
page document before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, and backed by forty-odd letters from educators, 
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constitutional lawyers, and others. I have drafted a bill which 
Senator Lewis of Illinois has agreed to introduce, but he 
delays for some other matters, 

That 6 per cent would come out of the profits coming from 
the use of labor-saving inventions which throw men out of 
jobs, and would not be a burden on industry. 

Chicago Casper L. REDFIELD 


The Fallacy of Strict Communism 


To THE Epiror: The fundamental and fatal defect in Com- 
munism and most socialistic schemes of government is the tacit 
assumption that every man is competent for any job. This fails 
to take account of the diversity of gifts so characteristic of 
humanity. These gifts range all the way from the simplest 
mechanical aptitude to the loftiest poetic inspiration. Two 
such individuals could hardly change places in the service of 
their fellow men. A musician would probably not be competent 
as an electrician and vice versa. A painter would probably 
make a poor plumber. These diversified gifts are widely dis- 
tributed and it is folly to ignore the fact. It is useless to fight 
against Providence. We must take things as they are rather 
than as we wish that they might be. The great problem is to 
fit each individual for the job to which he is best adapted. 
Account must, of course, be taken of the aspirations of the 
individual. Some test, however, of his capacity should be made 
in early life before he blunders. into an occupation for which 
he is ill fitted. The problem accordingly resolves itself into a 
question of education. We must “catch them young” if we 
are going to grapple successfully with the problem. Children 
early begin to manifest their aptitudes and aspirations. Each 
child should be individualized and studied and guided toward 
a successful career. Account must, of course, be taken of his 
tastes as well as of his talents. To be a success in any occupa- 
tion he must be happy at his work. We shall not completely 
solve this problem until the Millennium dawns. Each new gen- 
eration will make mistakes but it should also make a distinct 
contribution. In the long run mankind will work out its 
salvation. Epwin Knox MItTcHELL 
Hartford, Connecticut 


With Regrets 


To THE Eprror: May I ask you to correct two serious errors 
that occur in the paragraph entitled Using Leisure on the 
page of The Survey that is devoted to unemployment, in the 
March Midmonthly issue? The Brooklyn Boys’ Continuation 
School offers instruction in eighteen trades, not in eighty 
trades, and some new trades are being added to meet demands. 
The recommendations of the Civic Committee for Adult Lit- 
eracy include no compulsory features in connection with vo- 
cational training opportunities for adults. As the continu- 
ation schools in New York City have expert individualized 
employment services, unemployed men and women who vol- 
untarily enroll for training in continuation schools, become 
the concern of the placement counsellor of the school. The 
employment services in continuation schools are, however, 
closely allied with the public employment offices. 

Heten WINKLER 
Director Civic Committee for Adult Literacy 


We Blush 


To tHE Epiror: An Adjusting Profession on page 661 of your 
March Midmonthly deserves a “thank you” from the ad- 
justing profession. The Survey’s sympathetic and constructive 
attitude toward nursing gives us much satisfaction and en- 
couragement and, believe me, the latter is important 

Mary M. Roserts 
Editor The American Journal of Nursing 
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Down Florida Way 


ARTLY as ballyhoo for the annual 

meeting, opening April 10, and partly 
as a social mission the Florida State Con- 
ference of Social Work betook itself in the 
form of pre-conference rally meetings 
into half a dozen unorganized communi- 
ties of the state, each of which tapped 
several counties. Dr, Valeria H. Parker 
of New York, special guest of the Florida 
Social Hygiene Society, was a featured 
speaker at each meeting. The Conference 
proper included an institute on mental hy- 
giene conducted by Dr. Harvey Crane 
of the University of North Carolina and 
one on advanced social case work led 
by Frank Bruno of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Sherwood H. Smith, retiring president 
of the Conference, is the executive sec- 
retary of the Florida Tuberculosis and 
Health Association which held its annual 
meeting earlier in the season at Tampa. 
A series of three tuberculosis institutes, 
one of them for public-health nurses and 
medical social workers, was held during 
and after the meeting. Mrs. M. L. Stan- 
ley, moving up from the post of secretary, 
is the new president of the Association. 


WitTH the New York State Emergency 
Relief Administration all set to carry on 
until fall, Jesse Isidor Straus has resigned 
its chairmanship to which he has given 
full time since his appointment last Octo- 
ber. Philip J. Wickser of Buffalo, a mem- 
ber of the body, has been named chairman, 
but both he and John Sullivan, the third 
member, have intimated that they will re- 
sign late in April under pressure of private 
business affairs. Harry L. Hopkins, loaned 
by the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association to serve as executive director 
of the Administration, has been appointed 
to the vacant membership and will, the 
tipsters say, become chairman on Mri 
Wickser’s retirement. Meantime Douglas 
P. Falconer, lent to the Administration by 
the Buffalo Children’s Aid Society to serve 
as Mr. Hopkin’s associate, has resigned 
both posts to accept appointment, effective 
June 1, as general secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Charities, a position vacant 
since the death of Dr. Thomas J. Riley 
last October. 


Frep J. GoLpsTone has succeeded Chalmer 
B. Traver as executive secretary of the 
Milwaukee County, Wis., Community Fund. 


WE still think it was a good idea to 
have Jane Addams as guest of honor 
at the National Conference dinner in 
Philadelphia, but what with doctors hav- 
ing the last word and one thing and an- 
other it didn’t work out. Miss Addams 
was umable to accept the Conference 
guest-of-honor invitation though she still 
hopes to be in Philadelphia during Con- 


ference week. The dinner, as told else- 
where in this issue, will be in honor of 
the twentieth anniversary of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which will be represented 
by Julia C. Lathrop and Grace Abbott. 


EILEEN BionG of the Bureau of Cath- 
olic Charities, St. Paul, has gone to Stam- 
ford, Conn., as district secretary of the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau. 


Tue White House Conference rolls on. 
The last:scheduled state follow-up of the 
spring will be that of Oregon, May 2-3. 
This will bring the state conferences 
about to the half-way mark with twenty- 
three states as well as many counties and 
cities in line. The complete reports of 
the Conference will eventually fill some 
forty volumes. 


In its February issue The Compass, 
organ of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York, lists the fellowships and scholar- 
ships offered for 1932-33 professional so- 


cial-work study and training in some 
twenty-two schools, colleges and _ uni- 
versities. 


Nurses Change 


ARY KEITH CAUTHORNE, for 

four years with the Virginia State 
Health Department as assistant director of 
public-health nursing, has been appointed 
field advisory nurse of the West Virginia 
State Health Department, succeeding Edna 
M. Hardsaw, who resigned to accept an 
appointment with the U. S. Public Health 
Service in Washington. . . . Marguerite 
Jacobsen has been appointed assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New York State 
Nurses’ Association. . . . Jeannette Urque- 
hart, North Plymouth, Mass., is the new 
president of the New England Industrial 
Nurses’ Association. . . . Marjory Stimp- 
son is acting as temporary assistant pro- 
fessor of public-health nursing at Sim- 
mons College, Boston. . . . Mary Irby 
Mastin of Alabama has gone to Virginia 
as director of the state Bureau of Public 
Health Nursing. Nannie J. Minor, her 
predecessor, was forced by ill-health to 
resign, but remains on as an adviser. 


Tue American Nurses’ Association an- 
nounces two contests for senior students 
in schools of nursing and for members 
of district or alumnae associations. The 
first award will be for the best essay on 
the subject, Why I Need the American 
Nurses’ Association as My Organization 
Needs Me, and the second for the best 
play or pageant on one of three subjects: 
(x) History of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation, (2) Opportunities in Modern 


Nursing, (3) Organization (methods of 


joining, tranfer, dues, etc.) Entries must 
be received by May 1, except in the case 


April 15, 1932 


of associations when the time is extended 
to June x. For details address the Associ- 
ation at 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Frances Bropuy, who has gone to the 
National Tuberculosis Association as field 
adviser, was for seven years director of 
education of the Iowa Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. 


GrorGE GOLDENBERG has been appointed 
executive director of the Infants Home 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PetTer Kastus of the St. Louis Social 
Hygiene Association has been appointed 
director of the St. Louis Provident Associa- 
tion, succeeding Emil G. Steger who, as 
reported last month, has been named di- 
rector of the Community Fund. Dr. David 
Cowgill has resigned as director of the St. 
Louis Public Health Council. 


“ 4 ND what are you going to be when 

you grow up?” said the AICP 
visitor vivaciously to the four-year-old 
son of a client. “A big ‘boy,” said he, 
reasonably. 


Tue loving cup which the Council of 
Social Agencies of Los Angeles County, 
Cal., presents annually “for outstanding 
social service achievement in Los Angeles 
County” was, voted this year to the Rev. 
Thomas J. O’Dwyer, director of the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau. The formal 
presentation was made at the annual 
meeting at the Salvation Army head- 
quarters. 


MarTHA, a shining light in the social 
activities of the patients at the East 
Moline, II]., State Hospital, was finally 
discharged and went to work in a home 
in a nearby town. “How nicely you're 
fixed,” said a visitor from the hospital. 
“How do you like it here? It’s a great 
change from the ‘hill,’ isn’t it?” “Ye-es, 
it’s a change,” admitted Martha. “But 
I don’t like it very well. You see I miss 
the social contacts.” 


Dr. C. Howarp Marcy of Pittsburgh is 
the new president of the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society, succeeding Dr. H. R. 
M. Landis of Philadelphia. 


Rosz J. McHucu, recently with the 
Children’s Bureau as consultant on child- 
care programs in the insular possessions 
of the United States, is now director of 
field work of the School of Sociology and 
Social Service, Fordham University, New 
York. 


Tue Detroit Community Union will lose 
Stuart A. Queen, its associate secretary, 
on June x when he goes to Washington 
University, St. Louis, as professor of 
sociology. 


Paut R. Brown of Briarcliff has suc- 
ceeded Romanus Fellman as warden of 
the Westchester County Penitentiary. He 
has been on the staff as employment agent 
and field worker. 
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Associate Group Meetings 


1906 -- PHILADELPHIA -- 


Betsy Ross House 


TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES 


National Ass’n Headquarters—Pennsylvania Hotel 


Subjects—Children Traveling Alone; Board Members’ Participation; 


Independence Square 


FAMILY WELFARE ASS’N of AMERICA 


Headquarters: Hotel Sylvania 


Meetings open to all interested in family welfare work. 


Unemployment Influence on Trends of Service to Transients; 


Write for program to 
Record Writing; Inter-City Service; Public Appreciation. 


130 East 22p STREET New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME AND Committee on Relations with Social Agencies 


WELFARE ASSOCIATION : ek, A pos : 
Cag ee Headquartie eee Cras National Association of Legal Aid Organizations 
Sessions—Saturday, May 14, 10:00 a. m., 2:30 p. m., 6:00 p. m. 


Sunday, May 15, Breakfast and devotional services, 8 a. m. 
Monday, May 16, Breakfast conference, 7:30 a. m. 


Luncheon 1:15 P. M. May 2oth 


Benjamin Franklin Ballroom Foyer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE OFFICIALS 


Headquarters: Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


TWELFTH EPISCOPAL 
SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE 


May 13th to 17th Hotel Pennsylvania 


Guest Speakers—Miss Mary Van Kleeck, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter, Harvard University; Miss Bertha ‘ i 

Reynolds, Smith College School of Social Pennsylvania Conference on So cial Welfare 
Work; Miss Mary S. Brisley, Church Mis- Luncheon and Annual Meeting—May 19 Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
sion of Help. : Subject: Pennsylvania Welfare Problems. 


Speakers: Dr. Clyde L. King, Secretary of Revenue; Mrs. Alice F, 
Liveright, Secretary of Welfare; Dr, Wilmer Krusen, 
Vice-President, Public Charities Ass’n of Penna. 


Edwin D. Solenberger, President H. A. Waldkoenig, Secretary 
Philadelphia 620 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 


CHURCH CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
OBJECTIVES 


“To contribute to the development of scientific methods in the social work of the Protestant 
churches and councils of churches of the United States; 

“To bring church social workers together for acquaintance and discussion of common problems; 
“To bring to church social workers the value of the discussions and associations of the National 
Conference of Social Work; 

“To develop understanding and cooperation between churches and social agencies in com- 
munities ; 

“To make religion a greater redemptive force in all social work.” 


Meeting, Philadelphia, May 15-21 Headquarters, Friends Meeting House, 20 South 12th Street 
Consultation Service and Exhibit Booth at National Conference Headquarters 


Vesper service daily, except Wednesday, 4:30 p. m. 20 South 12th Other discussion topics include Changes in the Social Order De- 

Street, open to all. Theme—Spiritual Basis of Social Work. Speak- manded by the Christian Ethic; The Social Ideals of the Churches; 

ers—Sunday, Henry T. Hodgkin; Monday, Francis J. McConnell; The Church and Industry; Denominational Responsibility for Social 

Tuesday, Mary E. McDowell; Thursday, Hornell Hart; Friday, Work; Development of Local Churches as Supervised Centers of 

Joseph Fort Newton. Friendship for Young People; The Opportunity of the Church for 
Service in the Field of Recreation; The Staffing of Institutions for 
Dependent Children under Church Auspices; Extension of Social 
Service to Rural Communities, 


Write for detailed program to 


Luncheon Meetings: Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
850 East 58TH STREET Cuicaco, IL. 


Write for program to 


281 FourtH AVENUE New York, N. Y. 


105 East 22Np STREET New York, N. Y. 


Fifty-Ninth Meeting 


National Conference of Social Work 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Child Welfare 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA—C, C. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooper- 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE— Por social 
service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
Bec’y; 1133. Broadway, New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems, Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘“Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION— 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, sec- 
tetary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


Advertise Your 


Wants in The Survey 
RE ES IS 


Health 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


INC.—Mrs, F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Ave., New York City. Purpose: 
To teach ‘the need for birth control to pre 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive 
information accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year, 
voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and _ local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.— Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, secre 
tary; 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, 
mental disease, mental defect, psychiatrie 
social work and other related topics. Cata- 
logue of publications sent on request. ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘Men- 
tal Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Katharine Tucker, R.N., General Director. 
Organized to promote public health nurs- 
ing, establish standards, offer field advisory 
service, collect statistics and information on 
current practices. Official monthly maga- 
zine: Public Health Nursing. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Directer; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
gaving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 


CIATION— 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing director. 
Pamphlets of methods and program for the 
prevention of tuberculosis. . Publications sold 
and distributed through state associations in 
every state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, 
house organ, free. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however, important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may he 
advertised to advantage in the Pamphlets and 
Periodicals column of Survey Graphic and 
Midmonthly. 


RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions. 
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Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
—Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as 
national, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. National office, 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York City. District office (for social 
work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Religious Organizations 


GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 


U. S. A.—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. A national organization for all girls, 
sponsored by the Episcopal Church. Provides 
opportunities for character growth and 
friendship through a program adapted to 
local needs. Membership 46,000. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. 


TIONS— Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 606 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of secretaries 
for advisory service in relation to the work 
of 1,288 local Y.W.C.A’s in the United 
States with industrial, business, student, 
foreign born, Indian, colored and younger 
girls. It has 85 Ameriean secretaries at 
work in 39 centers in 15 countries in the 
Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN—<625 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Mrs. Joseph E. Friend, President; 
Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Fields of Activity: Civics and Community 
Cooperation, Education, Extension and Field 
Service, Farm and Rural Work, Junior Aux- 
iliaries, Legislation, Peace, Religion and 
Religious Education, Service for Foreign 
Born, Social Service, Work for Blind and 
Sight Conservation, Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, Vocational Guidance and Employment. 

Official Publication: The Jewish Woman. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—c. M. Bookman, president, 
Cincinnati; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 
82 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Philadelphia, May 
15-21, 1932. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 
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e 
Is your 
organization 
listed in 
the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why not? 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur SURVEY) 


HE Summer Quarter is divided into 
two terms of approximately six weeks 
each, beginning June thirteenth and July 
twenty-fifth. Social workers who can- 
not spend a long time away from their 

jobs are thus enabled to profit by 

a short period of intensive 
graduate study. 


The New York School of Social Work 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


Che Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 1932 
First Term June 20 - July 22 
Second Term July 25 - August 26 


Academic Year 1932-33 begins October 1, 1932 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
Ph.D. 


Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
candidates for the Ph.B. degree 


Announcements on request 


SOCIAL FORCES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


The trained social worker regards the individual, 
family and community he serves as centers of con- 
vergence of racial, religious, economic and other 
social forces which hark back to the past and must 
be utilized to fashion the future. This view is 
especially important if the worker’s field lies in 
such a highly distinctive group as the Jews. 


College graduates should examine care- 
fully the advantages, both tangible and 
intangible, of 


Jewish Social Work as a Profession 


A number of scholarships and fellowships ranging from 
$150 to $1000 for each academic year are available 
for especially qualified candidates. The School 
grants the Master’s and -Doctor’s Degrees. 


April 29 is the last date for filing application 


For full information write to 
The Director 
For 
Jewish 


Social Work 


The 
Graduate 
School 


Your Own Readers’ 


Adviser! 


Better than anybody else you know the 
subjects about which you would like er 
need to read. 

Regardless of whether the subject has 
to do with business, religion, sport, 
children, a hobby or other personal in- 
terest, new and helpful material about 
it is always easy to find. 

To locate the best articles upon any subject or to find stories 
by your favorite authors consult the READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE in your nearest Public, College or 
School library. It is a monthly index to the contents of 116 
general magazines including 

SURVEY GRAPHIC 
The librarian will be glad to show you how easy it is to use. 
The library will probably have just the magazines 
you wish, new or old. If not, we can supply them 
promptly and reasonably. 
Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Compilers and publishers of Indexes to periodicals. 


950-972 University Ave. New York 


Community Chest Campaigns 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


A detailed account of the Rochester Campaign and 
Audit System. Suggested bookkeeping and collection 
methods for Community Chests. 

106 pages 
In paper $1.00 per copy postpaid 
S_poardss ijn . 2 ne 


Association of Community Chests & Councils 


1810 Graybar Building 420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 


charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 


Married man, college education, extensive ex- 
perience, capable administrator, pleasing person- 
ality, desires position as Institutional Executive. 
Highest references. 6999 SuRvEyY. 


RESEARCH WORKER, 28, male, college 
graduate; editorial and writing experience. Now 
doing sociological research part-time. Desires 
part- or full-time employment. References. 7001 
Survey. 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its REMEDIES (25c), Pusric 
OwnersHiP (15c), How America Lives (15c), 
Oup Act Security (10c), Toe New Caprtar- 
ism (10c), Poor Oxp Competition (10c), 
WastE AND THE Macuine Ack (15c). Address 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E, 19th 
Street, New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JourRNAL oF Nursinc shows the 
rt which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
ae a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


MENTAL Hycrenr: quarterly: i 
poh by the National Committee for Menta) 
yeiene, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 
An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 


8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 St. New York 


Address Advertising Department. 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Boys’ worker in Jewish Settlement. 
Training and experience essential. 6994 Survey. 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for application blank. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North 
Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


UPPER GRADE TEACHER, small progres- 
sive school. Music ability essential M. E. 
Luckey, The Ranch School, Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, ; 


CAMP AND PLAY SCHOOL LEADERS 
NEEDED BY PIONEER YOUTH 
OF AMERICA 


National Experimental Staff Openings for a 
director of activities of three counsellors 
and a division of 30 boys (ages 11-15); 
a woman experienced in informal group 
work with girls (ages 11-15); a man com- 
petent at camp construction and repairing 
of gasoline engines. Maintenance and 
compensation, 

For Summer Play Schools and Camps in 
southern mill towns and West Virginia 
mining towns; a trained nurse and three 
experienced teachers (men or women) to 
direct play schools (maintenance); student 
teachers who pay own expenses (about 
$100). Valuable experience in industrial 
communities, 

Social mindedness and experience with ex- 
perimental methods are required. 
Inquire by letter of The Director, Room 
684, 45 Astor Place, New York City. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers, 
140 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
The Survey about us. We do all the engrav- 
ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


FOR SALE 
DAMAGED BOOKS 
40% OFF REGULAR 

PRICE 


For Complete List of Books 
write 


THE SURVEY 
Book Department 
112 East 19th Stret 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 
May 15-21 


At the National Conference of Social Work, 
staff representatives of J.V.S. will be avail- 
able for consultation about positions, per- 
sonnel and vocational information. 


foot Ylcahimob Me, 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


2 
% 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 East 43st Street, New Yorr 
Lexington 2-6677 
We are interested in placing those who 
have a professional attitude towards their 
work, xecutive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers others. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE 
Agencies are buying our LISTS 
of known givers, supplemented 
by persons of wealth and culture. 
30,000 N. Eng. names typed on 
3x5 index cards as 


NEED 
MONEY 


Ask prices. Publicity Service Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
RESORT 
Beautiful Lake Mahopac. f,adies’ attractive 


home—limit six. Make reservations now week- 
ends, short—long vacations. Excellent. food. Re- 
laxation, freedom. Hiking, golf, riding, swimming, 
boating. Rate $2.50 day. Write 7002 Survry. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly serv- 
ice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


—Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 
$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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Turning the Hard Times into 
Whetstones for Keen Thinking 


Annual Statement by the Editor 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street 
New York 
YEAR REVIEWED CURENT YEAR 
1931 3 1932 
99 


E have been flying our flags against the wind. 
You may well imagine that now and again the 
pole gets wofully shaky. What anchors it to 


withstand whipping times like these are strands 
of tenacious personal interest which run back through the co- 
operative publishing scheme of Survey Associates. 


First, Our Anchorage 
UR widest network of participation lies of course in our 
regular subscribers: at $5 for The Survey, twice-a-month 
(Midmonthlies and Graphics); at $3 for the Survey Graphic, 
monthly, by itself. Taking the twelve months of 1931 as a 
whole, our stencil count of paid subscribers on these two lists 
combined, averaged 26,065—or four hundred over 1930. Our 
twice-a-month subscribers fairly held their own; there was a 
slight gain on the Graphic. Here is evidence of that tenacity 
referred to, which has held into the third winter of the de- 
pression. At the same time some of the hazards which beset 
us are indicated by a January to January comparison. On 
January 1, 1932, our twice-a-month Survey list stood at 16,838, 
a shrinkage of 1580 in the course of the year; our Graphic 
list at 9097, a gain of 1206; the combined count at 25,935, a 
shrinkage of 374. 

Just before the depression, membership in Survey Associates 
—$10, $25, $50, $100 or above—reached its highest register: 
2032. We fell back almost precisely a hundred in 1930, and 
another hundred in 1931. There are 1829 names in the roster 
for 1931; as presented on pages 107-110. Since January 1, 
1932 we have fallen back another hundred names; and now 
if ever, we must hold our lines. 

By far the largest number of those obliged to discontinue 
take pains to let us know how they have themselves been caught 
in the pincers of the depression. The sacrifices which others 
make to continue their membership at its customary level, gives 
us another and very intimate gauge of what the work which 
Survey Associates carries on has come to mean to people the 
country over. We have never had such letters. 

Yet an unconventional educational enterprise such as ours 
is bound to be especially vulnerable in these times. In 1930 
we suffered a shrinkage of $12,000 in contributions, largely in 
our higher brackets; and as result we entered 1931 with, for 
the first time in the history of Survey Associates, a deficit in 
our General Fund. Altogether we had fallen $5000 short of 
making ends meet, and subsequently non-payment of pledges 
brought this figure to above $8000. Early last fall we con- 
fronted the prospect of a serious current deficit for 1931; 
which in combination with this overhang, threatened to cripple 
the service we have been rendering and want to keep on render- 
ing with cumulative effect. 

It was then that we did an unprecedented thing and asked 
every reader of The Survey and of Survey Graphic to chip in 
an extra dollar toward the cost of the service they share in— 
toward seeing us through. Over a thousand responded. Their 
names are published on page 110. To be sure, all that we 
gained from those dollars was wiped out overnight by the loss 
of a single large contribution; but they did make up that loss, 


Turning the Hard Times into 


Whetstones of Keen Thinking 


To Survey Associates and all Survey Readers: 


and the covering letters were of a sort to give the whole office 
a stiff upper lip. A solider gain and an equal lift to the spirt 
came from another direction. Years ago the Russell Sage 
Foundation made annual grants to Survey Associates when we 
were setting out as an independent publishing society and lay- 
ing down the frame of our work and service. These initiating 
grants terminated ten years ago. For old sake’s sake, to help 
protect now what it had helped build then, the Sage Founda- 
tion made us an emergency grant of $5000. Meanwhile scores 
of long-time members who had felt they must drop out, re- 
considered; and favorable word reached us in late December 
of renewals by several outstanding contributors. All hands 
round we cleared our year on the 31st and brought down that 
accumulated deficit from $8000, to $2000. (See page 106.) 
All this was by nip and tuck—by rigorous economies and re- 
doubled efforts on every hand. To all and sundry who thus 
helped us strengthen our anchorage, our most genuine thanks. 


Next, Our Pole 


O much for the cables to keep our flagstaff upright. A word 

as to the pole from which we have been flying a double 
breadth of editorial work. In spite of the depression, our two 
publishing accounts, Survey Midmonthly and Survey Graphic, 
see page 106, showed publishing receipts in 1931 which cov- 
ered publishing maintenance costs. These accounts drew 
on our contributed funds solely for circulation investment. Our 
modest advertising income has held up exceptionally well—the 
Graphic even showed a gain of around $1000 in 1931. We fell 
off in quantity sales; renewals were sluggish and we wrote a 
fifth less new joint subscriptions. Our total publishing receipts 
shrank well toward $10,000 in 1931. Fortunately, we could 
and did more than match that shrinkage by scaling down pub- 
lishing expenses by $15,000. We have retrenched in all operat- 
ing departments. For 1932 we have secured new printing and 
paper contracts that will save us $8000 over last year, and 
$12,000 over two years ago. Altogether our budget estimates 
for the new year call for total disbursements of $183,000 as 
against $191,000 in 1931, and $208,000 in 1930—or roughly a 
reduction of $8000 in one year and $25,000 in two. 

But at two points our hope is that this reduced budget will 
not have to sag. First, we are endeavoring to keep up our 
circulation investment at last year’s level as our best factor 
in sustaining publishing revenue. More than that, we want to 
engage as readers an increasing number of the “new people” 
whom the hard times have loosened from old ruts; thrown 
into various forms of unemployment relief work, and given a 
touch of social concern of a sort which did not so readily come 
through in piping times of prosperity. As an educational insti- 
tution, they are our freshmen and we want to reach them. 

At our annual meeting in March, Mr. Eastman, who suc- 
ceeded the late Robert W. de Forest as president of Survey 
Associates, announced the formation of a Publishing Committee 
to cooperate with the board and staff in laying down a pro- 
gram of development which would be ready to take advantage 
of any changes in the business situation, and would get the 
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most out of The Survey’s special quality during the hard times. 

The other line of activities we hope to keep intact is that 
which centers in the work of digest, appraisal, investigation 
and interpretation of the Editorial and Departmental Desks 
which serve both publishing units. To send out a questionnaire 
to one hundred cities and spread the pooled information a 
fortnight later; to have a member of the staff present at an 
important conference rather than to rely on newspaper reports; 
to appraise a development disinterestedly and first-hand rather 
than to try to split the difference between its publicitors and its 
critics; to spend hours searching out the wheat from the chaff 
of committee hearings at Washington; to put staff time and 
travel account into throwing open for our readers some creative 
experiment, or into exploding some nest of rumors—such things, 
even if our resources are so limited that they can be done only 
occasionally—mean that we are actually functioning as eyes 
and ears for the “organized curiosity” of our 1800 members 
and our 26,000 readers. 

For the new year, therefore, and for these main purposes— 
on the one hand for circulation growth and educational reach, 
and on the other hand for this non-commercial work of digest 
and swift research—we shall need $85,189—or $10,000 less than 
the total we raised in memberships and contributions in 1931. 


The Flags We Fly 


IVING to Survey Associates has not the human tug of 
giving to people in trouble; but in a very real way it 
comes pretty close to the same thing in these hard times. Only 
it is at the end of a lever which makes a dollar go a long way 
before it stops. 


UNEMPLOYMENT Retizer. First, take The Survey’s work 
in bringing out human needs: In 1930, when any discussion 
of unemployment was taboo in the press, we broke step 
and interpreted the facts as we found them in Toledo, Detroit 
and elsewhere as cross-sections of the American scene. We 
have felt that a similar responsibility rested on us this current 
winter in the midst of spasmodic, hand-to-mouth provisions to 
stave off urban hunger. (Witness this issue of The Survey, 
page 71.) 

The function I have in mind, however, has more warmth 
than fact-finding. Our pages have been one of the swift agen- 
cies through which executives and committee members and the 
like have kept in touch not only with situations and develop- 
ments, but with methods and proposals, innovations, construc- 
tive criticisms and—failures. For it is as important to know 
when some move will not pan out as to know that it does. 
We should like every member of Survey Associates to share 
in the sense that his backing has counted in thus holding up 
the hands of those who have been spending themselves for 
others in this very human sort of way. 

A paragraph or the pith of a report may 
often count for as much as an article in 
spreading some new lead. Such cannot be 
listed but here are titles which show the 
sequence of our major articles in the field 
of unemployment relief. Staff articles are 
starred. 

EMERGENT EFFORTS 


When a Girl’s Idle—Elizabeth Lentzbach 
Fontaine—January 1 

The Job-Line—Gertrude Springer— 
February 1* 

- Detroit Does Something About It—Beulah 
Amidon—February 15* 

The President’s Committee for Employment— 
E. E. H.—February 15 

Well Advertised Breadlines — Gertrude 
Springer—February 15° 

Alms and the Case Worker—Robert W. Kelso 
—March 15 


le ge UR VE Y 
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‘PACIFIC SCHOOL 
—May 15 


Philadelphia Takes Heart —Karl de Schweinitz 


Funds for Another Bleak a 

Winter —Gertrude Springer FLgG\0 
Character Last —Robert W. Kelso —June 15 
Wage Cuts —Leo Wolman —June 15 
Up From Bankruptcy —Gertrude Springer —July 1* 
Pittsburgh Plan for Un- 

employment —Francis D. Tyson —July 15 
Some People Won’t Save —Herbert Maynard 

Diamond —August 1 

Cross-Section of Hard 

Times —Helen Hill —August 1 


The Winter Work-Relief 

Where Is the Money Com- 
ing From? 

Dear Louise: 

Afterthoughts on Relief 

An Open Letter to the 
President 

Ragged White Collars 


—Joanna C. Colcord —September 15 
—Gertrude Springer 
—Unsigned 

—Rose Brisken 


—October 15* 
—October 15 
—October 15 


—William Hodson 
—Gertrude Springer 


—November 1 
—November 15* 


Bacon and Beans and 

Limousines —Will Rogers —November 15 
How Professional Women 

Fare —Vera Kelsey —November 15 
Philadelphia Studies Its 

Breadlines —Ewan Clague —November 15 


The Strategy of Relief ©—C. M. Bookman 


—December 1 


It has come about that in these months which have thrown 
such a tremendous unemployment-relief burden on local pri- 
vate support and on municipal aid have for that very reason 
threatened the structure of social work and the standards and 
activities which represent some of its notable gains of the last 
quarter-century. ‘This has taken crudest form in an effort to 
scamp or scrap what are called the character-building agencies. 
A single article by Robert W. Kelso in The Survey Midmonthly 
for June, Character Last, sounded the warning, and has been 
reprinted widely throughout the country. It got the issue out 
of the dark. After all it does mean something that the instru- 
mentalities set up by Survey Associates for the purpose of 
awakening, inspiring, informing the social intelligence are 
here to function in bad times as well as good. 


Lonc-rANGE Measures. Granted that it may help to hold 
up the hands of social workers who help the families of the 
unemployed; but those social workers would be the first to 
regard it as a shortsighted patchwork operation if The Survey 
did not at the same time bring out affirmative efforts to out- 
flank the trouble and be rid of the need for relief. Our be- 
ginnings in so doing antedated the stock-market crash—a semi- 
special number in mid-winter of 1928; a special number, 
Unemployment and Ways Out, in April 1929. In those years 
we knew precisely what it meant to try, in the midst of pros- 
perity, to get a hearing for such a theme. Now the public is 
aroused, but in the large has lacked national leadership. What, 
first of all, we have attempted on The Sur- 
vey has been to follow through from month 
to month the furrows we reopened in our 
special number in the spring of ’29. For 
they were old furrows and had been broken 
before—by the President’s Unemployment 
Conference of 1921, by Mayor Mitchel’s 
New York Commission in 1915, by earlier 
bodies. Such furrows as steadier work 
(stabilization, regularization); swifter re- 
employment (exchanges) ; public works; un- 
employment insurance (reserves) ; commu- 
nity organization and the rest. Perhaps 
by harrowing them in hard times, we might 
help bring out the sort of crop that died 
of neglect in good times. 

Our effort has been to single out any 
move on the part of an employing cor- 
poration, a labor union, business body, 
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public or voluntary agency, which gave promise of lending 
interest and practical edge to developments in any of these 
directions. Here we sent a staff member to appraise a set-up. 
There we published the heart of findings by university experts 
or a group of employers. Take our major articles in 1931 
under two of these headings: 


STEADIER WORK 


A Merchant Looks at Sta- 
bilization 

Three Cities Look Ahead— 
Long-Range Plans in Roch- 


—A. Lincoln Filene —February 1 


ester, Indianapolis and 

Cincinnati —Beulah Amidon —February 1* 
The Umbrella of Public 

Works —Otto T. Mallery —March 1 
Keeping at the Job—How 

Labor and Management 

Collaborated on the B.& O. —Otto S. Beyer —March 1 
Toward a National Em- 

ployment Service —Mary van Kleeck —April 15 
Spring and Unemployment -—Beulah Amidon —May 15* 


Guaranteed Time in the 


Stock Yards —Harold H. Swift 


—November 1 


INSURANCE 
Shall We Stick to the Amer- 


ican Dole? —Helen Hall —January 1 
A State Dismissal Wage Act —Ernest G. Draper —January 15 
When Shutdown Came—a 

Dismissal Wage in Prac- 

tice —Ewan Clague and 

W. C. Couper —February 1 
American Plans of Unem- 

ployment Insurance —Paul H. Douglas —February 1 
Dole-itis —Charles M. Mills —February 1 
Seven Governors and Un- 

employment —Unsigned —February 15* 
A Small Plant Tries It Out —Unsigned —February 15 
Who Bears the Business 

Risks? —Wnm. M. Leiserson —March 1 
Fourteen Rochester Firms 

Go Pioneering —Staff article —March 15° 
Unemployment Insurance —Beulah Amidon —April 15* 


Unemployment Insurance— 
an American Plan to Pro- 
tect Workers and Avoid 


the Dole —Frances Perkins —November 1 
Labor on Relief and Insur- 
ance —Louis Stark —November 15 


Security Next 
Wisconsin Tackles Job Se- 
curity 


—Paul U. Kellogg —December* 


—Elizabeth Brandeis —December 15 


Economic PLANNING. Our chief terrain for exploration 
has run, of course, in that manageable belt of problems mid- 
way between human needs and the general economic order. 
Beginning last spring, however, one of our continuing lines of 
activity led on to our special number of March 1932 in which 
we endeavored to bring the idea of Economic Planning down 
to great segments of American industrial life. Such a project 
involves all The Survey techniques, and involves time. In 
this instance also we started in to publish a series of curtain- 
raising articles as early as last July, and shall endeavor in the 
months ahead to follow the number up in ways which will 
help turn the hard times into whetstones for keen thinking. 

NEIcHBoRS TO THE Wortp. ‘The first winter of the de- 
pression there was a disposition to soft-pedal things and to 
regard ours as a local and temporary emergency. : 

The second winter of the depression the public front shifted. 
There was a worldwide depression on and the U. S. A. was 
its victim. 

This year there seems a fair chance that Americans will wake 
up to the fact that this worldwide depression is, after all, 
something that our own national policies have had a big finger 
in—whether we consider ‘disarmament, debts and reparations, 
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tariffs, or what not. And a journal concerned with the con- 
ditions in our industrial districts, our cottonlands and wheat 
belt, has a stake in it all. This has given new significance to 
John Palmer Gavit’s monthly department, Through Neigh- 
bors’ Doorways; and he has made the most of it in his inimi- 
table way. Some day the Survey Graphic may be in position to 
carry each month a sixteen-page form of outstanding articles 
interpreting the pageantry and problems of the peoples beyond 
our borders—and of their interplay and our part in it. That 
such treasure trove is at hand for such distinctive treatment 
was illustrated by our December Graphic which carried articles 
on three “hot spots” of the earth’s surface: 


Paul Monroe on The Mosaic Which Is Manchuria 
Ernst Jackh on German Stress 
S. K. Ratcliffe on Gandhi at the Round Table. 


Mexicans IN Our Mipst was our annual racial number 


-in May; in sequence to Italy Under Fascism, The New Ger- 


many, Czechoslovakia and the rest. It dealt with our newest 
settlers. We heard less from it afterward in the East, but it 
met with eager interest in the Southwest, up the Mississippi 
Valley and wherever Spanish-speaking immigration had spread. 
As an exhibit of northward migration, it was in sequence to 
our Harlem number and crystallized and interpreted investi- 
gations and experience at a score of centers. Paul Taylor, 
Mary Austin, Prof. Max Handman and Mrs. Brenner were 
active in its collaboration. Edition of 37,500. 


Said of Mexicans in Our Midst 


Ramon Bereta, attorney, Mexico, D. F.:—With articles such as 
these you will succeed in giving the American public a better 
conception, 


Otto H. Cusuine, attorney-at-law, San Francisco, Calif.:—First, 
I wish to compliment you upon the May Graphic. To my mind, 
it is far and away the best number of the Graphic yet produced. 
I read every word of it with great interest. 


JEANNETTE W. Bacuracu, Glendale, Calif.:—Having worked as 
home teacher for fourteen years in Los Angeles, I am well ac- 
quainted with the Mexican immigant and his problems. Hence 
my keen pleasure in this particular number. In “Santa Susana” 
Mrs. Amanda Mathews Chase has caught the spirit of these 
people and crystallized it into a charming sketch. The other 
home teachers are equally delighted. 


H. T. ManukEL, professor of educational psychology, University of 
Texas:—I have gone through this number with a great deal of 
interest and wish to compliment you on producing such a fine 
edition. 


F. Sruart Firzpatrick, manager, Civil Development Depft., U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce:—I was interested not only in Mr. Taylor’s 
and Dr. McLean’s articles in your May Survey Graphic, but also 
in the others. The issue makes a very real contribution to our 
understanding of the Mexican immigration situation. 


Anniz Cio Watson, International Institute, San Antonio, Texas: 
—Mexicans in Our Midst shows the artistry of choosing here and 
there the right detail until there is a synthesis, indigenous to every 
corner of our land where Mexicans grow. Speaking for Texas— 
congratulations and mil gracias! : 


AMANDA M. Cuasz, Los Angeles, Calif.:—The Survey is more 
than a periodical, it is an institution and working for it is working 
for the world. 


FRANK TANNENBAUM, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C.:— 
I have read and enjoyed every page of your Mexican number. 
You always seem to be able to do the impossible. 


1 ete: songs and folk arts of the migrant Mexicans were a 
foil to the overcast horizons of the hard times. So in 
their differing ways were two other special numbers of Survey 
Graphic during the year. 
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OUR THREE SPECIAL ISSUES OF SURVEY GRAPHIC IN 


A New Dear at City Harr. In the midst of so much 
industrial distress, there was refreshment to be had in turn- 
ing to one type of corporation which seems to have made some 


_ very real gains in the last decade, namely, the municipality. 


All the more so because the two chief cities of the country 
have so thoroughly advertised its shortcomings. Here was a 
special number, edited by Loula D. Lasker of The Survey 
staff, and in which we had the collaboration of the new “city 
men.” Edition of 34,500. 


Said of the Cities Number 


Lewis MeriaM, Brookings Institution:—In the present situ- 
ation we need ‘breadth of vision and intelligent, courageous lead- 
ership. I want to congratulate you on the October number, 
“A New Deal at City Hall.” Louis Brownlow’s article particularly 
appealed to me, perhaps because I agreed with it so thoroughly. 


BELLE SHERWIN, president, National League of Women Voters:— 
I spent a delightful hour or two last night reading many of its 
pages. (October Survey Graphic 1931.) It is—in the language 


of youth—a “thrilling” number, assembling so much experience - 


which leaves the reader optimistic; giving so much perspective 
for tasks which necessarily include so much drudgery; relating 
machinery of government so hopefully to its social purposes. I 
am eager to make sure that it is placed in the hands of leaders 
of the League in many places. 


CLARENCE E. Ripiey, International City Managers’ Association, 
Chicago:—I want to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
and the other members of your staff on your excellent issue on 
municipal government. The authors were well chosen and the 
articles are written in an interesting style. The attention which 
you have given to city government in this issue should do much 
to stir public interest, thus leading to better city government. 


Louis Browniow, Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 
cago:—I am already hearing much favorable comment on the 
issue (A New Deal at City Hall) especially from those who say 
some thing like this: “Well, this is the first time any magazine 
of general circulation has ever taken up the new ideas in munici- 
pal management.” 


Rey. Howarp Me isu, Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.:—Your recent number on the city was perfectly splendid 
and a big help. 


Miss V. I. MILNER, city manager, Kinsley, Kansas:—Your mag- 
azine has been a source of much pleasure as well as information 
and the number which was devoted to the city-manager plan was 
worth all and more than the entire subscription price. 


Henry Bentiey, Cincinnati City Charter Committee:—I thought 


Rs 


that the October number of the Graphic was splendid. 


1931 


WHEN Science Looxs at. Propie, edited by Mary Ross 
of The Survey staff, and collaborated in by the Brush Founda- 
tion, shifted the focus from what Carlisle called the dismal 


‘science to that constellation of disciplines which have to deal 


with man himself. What and where we are, where we want 
to go and how to get there—these are ambitious questions that 
people ask of science. In this issue, lookouts at many mast- 
heads told what they see before us and on the horizon—the 
news from biology, anatomy, public health; from psychology, 
anthropology, statistical research; from sociology and from 
eugenics, the infant science of them all. Forty thousand copies 
were printed, our record run for the year; and we made the 
issue the basis of a circularization that brought in 3500 new 
readers. The response to the number was instant and wide- 
spread. After all we might be dealing with our newest sciences 
but we were dealing with mankind’s oldest interest. Comment 
follows. 


Said of Our Science Number 


VirGINIA R. WING, executive secretary, The Brush Foundation, 
Cleveland:—The comments here from every kind of person have 
been so warm that I believe there is even more in it than we 
originally thought and we are beginning to get letters from differ- 
ent parts of the country asking for further information and indicat- 
ing their satisfaction in the material presented. 


FREDERICK OsBoRN, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York:—I received the April Survey Graphic this morning at my 
office here, and have neglected my work all morning to read it; 
and want to send you a line of thanks for your kindness in re- 
membering me, and of congratulation on the high excellence and 
extraordinary interest of the issue. : 


Mary L, RAILEY, executive secretary, Child Welfare Assn., New 
Orleans:—The April Graphic is so pertinent in answer to a con- 
scious need that I feel as if we should thank you in the name of 
the staff. 


J. E. Curter, dean, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland:—The April number of the Survey 
Graphic established a new peak in your performance record. Con- 
gratulations! 


Pror. Henry Pratr Farrcuitp, New York University:—I wish 
to express my great appreciation of the success Miss Ross achieved 
in the last issue of the Survey Graphic. It is attracting a lot of 
attention, and I have already many favorable comments. 


MArGUERITE E. SCHWARZMAN, director, The Children’s Labora- 
tories, New Rochelle:—You are to be congratulated on your wealth 
of material and the scientific importance of your contributors. 


SoLoMon BLUHM, Hunter College, New York:—I find this number 
informative and enjoyable for my personal purposes; but I see in 
it, in addition, an invaluable aid in my professional capacity as 
a teacher of education. I lost no time in bringing Science Looks 
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Early last fall a young commercial artist who had never before appeared in the editorial pages of a magazine brought us a 


drawing of a man and woman beseeching a rich civilization. 


Charles Silver has made the frontispieces for The Survey Mid- 


monthly ever since. His Thanksgiving drawing moved one reader to send an additional gift of $500 to the relief fund of his city. 


at People to the attention of my students in Educational Psychology 
at Hunter College. Their eager recognition of its value as au- 
thentic supplementary reading and as an essential addition to 
a personal professional library on Education prompts me to order 
for them immediately one hundred copies; and I am confident that 
there will be repeat orders as other students learn of it. 


June P. Gump, Council of Social Agencies, Richmond, Va.:— 
It is one of the very best of the special numbers and that is saying 
a good deal. 


Janet M. Gerster, director at headquarters, American Nurses’ 
Assn., New York:—I can’t write to you after every number of 
The Survey, and I don’t suppose you care to have me do so, but 
I do feel that I must take my pen in hand to express my gratifica- 
tion in particular over your Science Number. It is superb! 


MENTAL HycIENE, ApriL:—Whether or not one agrees with the 
points of view expressed in these articles, one could not fail to be 
fascinated and stimulated by the vistas they open up. No one who 
is interested in human problems should miss this number of the 
Survey Graphic. 


OTTO KLINEBERG, Deft. of Anthropology, Columbia University :— 
I regard it as a real privilege to have been associated, even in 
a small way, with such a fine achievement. 


IrRvIN PoLey, Germantown, Pa.:—I took it on a spring vacation, 
and found I wanted to read nearly everything in it—an unusual 
compliment for me to pay, I assure you. 


Dr. ABRAHAM Myerson, Boston:—May I add my congratulations 
to your very brilliant organization of your material? Your writers, 
of course, deserve some credit but they had a very masterly ex- 
ecutive to guide them, and the net result was the most extraordi- 
nary number, which evoked praise from all sides, as I can per- 
sonally state from my contact with many of the readers. 


H. H. Laucuin, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I.:—I am sure that students of Eugenics the world over 
will be much pleased with the April number. What the country 
needs in Eugenical publication is a monthly magazine of the type 
and theme of your April issue. 


_T. WincaTe Topp, Western Reserve University, School of Medi- 
cine, Cleveland:—I am delighted with the April issue and do most 
sincerely congratulate you upon its excellence and attractiveness. 
I feel strongly that it should be much more permanent than a 
Journal issue usually is because it gathers together in one com- 
plete survey most of the existing knowledge on the subject. 


Dr. Frankwoop E. WIL.IAMs, editer, Mental Hygiene, New 
York:—It is not often that a magazine comes to my desk that I 
have any desire or feeling of need to read from cover to cover. 
The April Graphic, however, I feel I must read from the first 
article to the last. It is such an extraordinary symposium that it 
places a responsibility upon one to read it. Sincerest congratula- 
tions on the fine thing you have done. 


Dr. Ricuarp A. Bort, director, Cleveland Child Health Assn.:— 
This is a unique number. 


Said of The Survey’s Service to the Times 


Ray STANNARD Baker, Amherst, Mass.:—I am enclosing $10. I 
have had to cut off certain of my subscriptions this year but 
The Survey has become an enjoyable necessity. 


Jupce Fiorence E. ALLEN, Supreme Court of Ohio:—I only wish 
this could be ten or twenty times more. Best wishes to you and 
all the Survey Associates. 


Mrs. MarcarET DELAND, Kennebunkport, Maine:—The Survey 
is a living force and it would be, to my way of thinking, a 
national calamity to have its scope limited in any way. 


Henry Gopparp LEAcuH, editor, The Forum:—I find myself in 
complete agreement with Security Next, which is more than I 
can say about many articles in my own magazine. May I again 
congratulate you on a first-class issue—the frontispiece, Lorwin, 
the Indian art, Jones, Munroe, Jackh, Ratcliffe, Gavit, Whipple, 
Ernst? How do you get them together? 


Pror, W. G. Beacu, dept. of economics, Stanford University:— 
Then came the November Graphic with its far more than a 
dollar’s worth of clear and accurate knowledge, of wisdom, sound 
judgment and vision in regard to the whole troubled and suffering 
human world and its needs! I hope that nothing will ever stop 
or weaken The Survey in its constructive and invaluable work. 
I send my check for $5—I wish I could multiply it by ten or a 
thousand. 


Dr. J. Perry SEewarp, New York City:—A pledge at this season 
is a difficult matter. I am a general practitioner of medicine. My 
work for the year is starting badly. My mail contains pleas or 
excuses for delay in payment of long overdue accounts. My over- 
head goes on merrily though I am paring expenditures carefully. 
My office contains wholly destitute persons for whom I sometimes 
offer carfare. I am unwilling to drop from the list of your con- 
tributors. I am willing to pledge for $ro. 


LyMAN Bryson, executive director, Calif. Assn. for Adult Edu- 
cation:—Every time the familiar Survey comes to my desk I am 
reminded of the most extraordinary achievement in American 
journalism, but I have never ‘seen a number so full of things 
that I had to read as this one! f 


Bishop JoHN N. McCormick, Grand Rapids, Mich.:—I can ap- 
preciate the emergency of the Survey Associates and I am of the 
opinion that the work which you have been doing is one of great 
importance and should be supported by interested parties. I am, 
therefore, trying to extend my limit a little bit and am sending 
you a check for $10 for the year 1932. 


Dr. Evten C. Potrer, Trenton, N. J.:—I am glad to be able to 
send my check to you at once. Like many others I do not know 
what I should do without The Survey. 


April 15, 1932 


Mary P. WHEELER, state manager of Social Service, Newark, 
N. J.:—May I express again my admiration for the way The 
Survey is meeting the needs of the various communities of the 
United States to be objectively informed of actual conditions. 


Mrs. H, L. Batperston, Ardmore, Pa.:—I had decided to cancel 
my subscription to Survey Graphic but I just can’t... . The Graphic 
means something vital in these times. To make some amends 
for your having to send me the three notices, I am enclosing my 
check for $4.00, my subscription and $1.00 for extra expenses 
such as you sent out an appeal for last fall, Good luck to you 
and your interesting and worthwhile magazine. 


Frep S, Pyrer, Lancaster, Pa.:—I believe that The Survey and 
the Survey Graphic have aided me to a philosophy that keeps me 
living and working. 


BertHaA ASHLEY SEARLE, Cambridge, Mass.:—The only time I 
really purr these deadly days of depression is when The Survey 
comes—(tho’ I may be fighting mad after reading it)—for I 
know it will tell me of a few people who have the knowledge and 
the wisdom to state facts, to face them, and to offer some sane 
practical plan for constructive readjustment. 


CLEMENT WELLS, New York City:—I was recently in Paris and 
met Mr. Henri Barbusse, who is publishing Le Monde, a liberal 
weekly. I am of the opinion that it would be of considerable 
interest to him to receive regularly copies of the Survey Graphic 
and I shall be glad to send you a subscription for him if you have 
not already Mr. Barbusse or his publication on your mailing list. 


GeorGE GovE, secretary, New York State Board of Housing, Di- 
vision of Architecture:—I have read the article on the President’s 
housing conference. It is the only critical summary that has been 
printed, so far as I know, and I am sure that it is the only one 
that has been written with understanding of the underlying issues, 
I want to add my congratulations. 


Eta F. Harris, executive secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 
Phila,:—It is with some embarrassment that I now write you 
about the Survey article on the salary reduction discussion in 
Philadelphia, because I should have expressed my enthusiasm for 
the way it was handled long ago. Your editorial comment I 
thought particularly fine and understanding. 


Mrs. Ernest G. Firietp, Montclair, N. J.:—This year I have 
stopped reading my friends’ Surveys, have given up the Atlantic, 
and have subscribed to The Survey. We find that and the World 
Tomorrow the most stimulating magazines that come to us. 


Mary Swain RoutzAun, director, Social Work Publicity Council, 
New York:—The Mid, for March is a grand number! I don’t 
remember when you ever have been able to draw on the experi- 
ence from the whole country as you have this time, and you have 
managed to get some remarkably good writing from North Caro- 
lina, Chicago, California and Buffalo. 


G. D. Corvisstano, manager, Red V Coconut Products, Philippine 
Islands:—Survey Graphic is a College, for everyone interested 
in the history and the future of humankind, and a school where 
one is trained towards a better understanding of the sufferings 
of mankind. 


E. Henry, R.N., Detroit, Mich.:—It may interest you to know that 
not only I am enjoying The Survey but it is being passed on to 
the minister of a so-called Rescue Mission who is doing a fine piece 
of social service here in Detroit with a group of men who are 
decidedly above the “bum” and “tramp” class. 


Biaine E. Kirkpatrick, Oak Park, Iil.:—I have read The Survey 
now and then by borrowing other people’s copies; I now want it 
for myself and family. It is excellent material for times like 
these. 


EstHer McCrain, Columbus, Ohio:—I am presenting this subscrip- 
tion to a friend who should be taking The Survey and probably 
will subscribe for years to come after she becomes acquainted with 
the valuable contents. 


Rey. THEopoRE Brown, Yuma, Ariz.:—Your magazine is in- 
valuable. 
; 


'R. L. Asutey, Pasadena, Calif.:—In my studies of present day 
_ civilization, I have found the Survey Graphic the most valuable 
_of all the magazines. It had been especially good the last year. 
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Survey Associates, Inc. — FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 1931 


How We Came Out in 1931 
Condensed Statement—All Operations 


Revenue 


Disbursements 
Contributions ........ $95,627 
aEned CAliosationg oi Association Account... ........ $ 40,250 
Publishing Accounts (combined) 
Net Contributions............. $ 86,482 Circulation Investment. $41,209 
Publishing Receipts........... 110,705 Publishing Maintenance 109,550 150,759 
Total Revenue................. 197,18 
Sian fer the $ Ae Total Disbursements......... +--+ $191,009 
$191,009 
OPERATING ACCOUNTS 
I. ASSOCIATION ACCOUNT 
Educational Funds Disbursements 
GENERAL FUND Administration (Y3).......... «+ $ 6,647 
Total Memberships... $29,035 Membership and Finance...... 9,563 
Other Contributions... 24,812 EDITORIAL RESEARCH DESKS 
Total General Fund........... Editor's Office (2)... $5,737 
satin YA Le a0d, 847 Industry ........ veces 8,684 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS Health eee 4301 
Industry oo eneo 0s $3,615 pr Nae gh ron 
Fay ola Meetne Am ee Communities ......... 592 24,040 
etre nek fantae Total, Association Account..... $40,250 
Education .... Appropriations to Publishing Ac- 
counts for Investment 
Total Departmental 10,030 Survey Midmonthly (General - 
General and Departmental com- Pedant) Graphic (Graphic ‘ty 
DiWOd Whe eccic ic coces cae Swanitine $63,877 Founders Fund).......... 28,931 
Allocation te Publishing Receipts 
Midmonthly Fund.............. 500 to cover members’ subscriptions 9,145 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND.. 31,250 Balance for the Year nnss-s... 678 
Total Contributions received... $95,627 $95,627 


PUBLISHING ACCOUNTS 


Il. SURVEY MIDMONTHLY ACCOUNT 


Revenue Disbursements 
Subscriptions to The Survey 
cries a month) 
a SOS SOOOL. $20,884 
Renewals peettesetss 39,170 Administration (/) ......... $ 6,647 
ae Editor’s Office (4)... $2,868 
(Yo) $60,054 $30,027 Editorial ........... 5 317 
Allocations (/2)*............. 4,573 10,185 
Midmonthly Sales ........... 636 Manufacturing ........... . 15,3 
—- - Subscription Routine WA). 3,483 
Total Heaps Receipts..... $35,236 Midmonthly Sales ........... 22 
PMvertishng Secs acces scskeescase 2,744 Advertising o22.0..0.0scee seme ae 2,208 
Webbing) (Vs) Ch.Niecc save teaisnte (12) 
Discounts Earned (/3)........ 470 
Total Publishing Receipts.... $38,438 Total Publishing Maintenance $37,879 
Appropriation for Circulation Circulation Investment 
Investment from General Joint Subscription Exten- 

QO Gi ociaace weleleeaiorcte srcaeaene 11,123 sion (2) sce ccwes at 11,682 
Total!’ Revenue ©. 6:c.%-d0.0 civen's $49,561 Total Disbursements ....... j $49,561 
III. SURVEY GRAPHIC ACCOUNT 
Revenue Disbursements 
Subscriptions to The Survey Administration (5) ......... $ 6,647 

(twice a month)............- $30,027 
Subscriptions, Editor’s Office (4)... $ 2,868 
NOW it ne ae, Editorial’ (ovis sacccan 12,813 15,681 
Renewals —_—_—_ 
Manofacturing ..........-.0 25,310 
16,954 Subscription Routine (%).. 6,966 
Alfecations ('/2) ............- 4,572 Newsstands ........... $2,156 
Newsstands ........... $ 768 Salees ess... s0cec een 1,689 3,845 
Bae i Sacteecnce ce 1,969 2,737 
wo Advertising. sisvienuee eee 13,222 
Tetal Circulation Receipts.... $54,290 —— 
PB VOCTANG Fein civcess tact ass 16,148 Total Publishing Maintenance $71,671 
pobbing » (Vs) oo serasucsnescacet at) Circulation Investment 
Discounts Earned (34)........ 940 Joint Subscription Invest- 
Oval ee  diiste oe on saint desta 900 ment (%) ......+6 $11,682 
——- Graphic Monthly Pro- - 
Total Publishing Receipts.... $72,267 motion, i... esner . 17,845 
Appropriation for Circulation — 29,527 
Investment from Graphie 
Founders Fund ............ 28,931 
Metal Revente, oo: cox0%vs.< runt $101,198 | Total Disbursements ....... --- $101,198 


* $5 1s allocated to subscription receipts from each membership and contribution to 
wover the regular subscription of the member or contributor. 


How We Entered 1932 
Status of Educational Funds, Dec. 31, 1931 


General Fund Graphic Founders Fund Combined 
Deficit, Dec. 31, 1§930...... ($3,967) ($1,505) ($ 5,472) 
Unfulfilled pledges ........ 305 2,500 2,805 
( 4,272) ( 4,005) ( 8,277) 
Balance 1931 .......cesseee 939 2,239 6,178 
Doficit, Dec. 31, 1931...... ($ 333) ($1,766) ($ 2,099) 
GENERAL FUND 
Deftcit, December 31, 1930.............-.e0ee- ($ 3,967) 
Unfilled pledges, cancelled .............--..0- 305 
($ 4,272) 
Current Contributions (931 
Membership Classes 
LT AAR enero acorengda enone aeeueevee $13,110 
S29 5; acicdeee ceeaaeernam Reciascnaee eeeiasne 6,575 
$50 vsesinr tees age nnialh daihase's Aaaiseinees sate 3,350 
PT SASH anacsadad: sare heviesm asta erir site's ais 6,000 
Total. Memberships: va. .00.0<leievlentsisisccivtoiee $29,035 
Large and Other Contributions .............. 24,812 $53,847 
Departmental Funds «.0...cocsccscusbieiccevsbewers 10,030 
Midmoathly Fund. «0:60 00:6 .cscpsies ceased supicce 500 
Total General and Related Funds...........-- 64,377 
Less Allocations: «ci. ciees Suabicesbciciscaie seieeneiin 9,065 
Net. Contributions. ..:cc ince cna nv sneer: 5s pie $55,312 
Appropriations (1931) to 
Association Account ......cicsccsvccserscace 40,250 
Midmonthly Account .........scccccscccsccce 11,123 51,373 
Balance fOr Year on iccecscccnccccssecnsunussice $ 3,939 
Deficit, General Fund, December 31, 1931...... ($ 333) 
GRAPHIC FOUNDERS FUND 
Deficit, December 31, 1930.........+...+--e0ee ($ 1,505) 
Unfilled pledges, cancelled..............+--++ 2,500 
rs ($ 4,005) 
Current Contributions ...........eeeeeeeeeeeees $31,251 
Less Allocations. (.cifsccarcxessccseeban> cteabenmee 80 31,170 
Appropriation (1931) to Graphic Publishing 
Aocouet |<< sisidsices cctecaup cco ens ape aie eeeeenee 28,931 
Balance for year.........sceeeeee seeeeeseeres $ 2,259 
Deficit, Graphic Founders Fund, Dec. 31, 1931 ($ 1,766) 
Deficit, General and Graphic Funds Combined, 
December 31, 1931 ($ 2,099) 
CHARLES M. CABOT FUND 
In Hand, December 31, 1930... e aes 
Interest Accrued ......cccecceeccccescceceers . 
Balance in Hand, December 31, 1931 (Including $12,473 
prepaid expenses $587.60) .......+++--eeeeee , 


SS 
———SSoee_eaeaeaaeaeeeeeeee 


Recapitulation of Publishing Accounts 


Revenue Midmonthly Graphic Combined 

Subscriptions (twice a month).............se+e-eee $30,027 $30,027 $60,054 
Monthly Subscriptions ...........00ssceeeeeeeeenes 16,954 16,954 
Allocations © vaiccicieaisiey.eissiele baw c.c.00 leurs itainin aes area iatele 4,573 4,572 9,145 
Bulk Sales. coisas occ cc cjeiesicis'els oivisisisie cisternae end ois'e'ale 636 1,969 2,605 
Newsstands . 768 768 

Total Circulation Receipts............-++eeeeeee $35,236 $54,290 $89,526 
Advertising oc: is esos acedesey cos crevennes men Ranee 2,744 16,148 18,892 
Net from Jobbing (12) a (23) 
Discounts Earned 470 940 pit 
Royalties cc csidc slice da vinapnicnion anit Sa epaseeeeee 900 

Total Publishing Receipts...........----.-+e0+% $38,438 $72,267 $110,705 
Appropriations to Circulation Investment: 

From General Fund ..........csceeeeseees $11,123 

From Graphic Founders Fund $28,931 ¢ $40,054 
Total, icine nscie-cth-c.s'sin)s 0:00 e ciclnmaeremiale cinema eae amiss : $49,561 $101,198 $150,759 

Disbursements 

Maintenance 0 sioics:c500 cate nis cists alas he bean otamiaeele $37,879 $71,671 ai 550 
Circulation Investment 11,682 29,527 41,209 
Total Disbursements .........cceecveeeceeeecesrecs $49,561 $101,198 $150,759 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


Survey Associates, Inc.:—We have audited your accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1931. In our opinion the above state- 
ments set forth your revenue as recorded, your expenses, and the 
deficit at December 31, 1931. 


New York, January 30, 1932 (Signed) HASKINS & SELLS. 
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Membership Roster 


Acknowledgment of Contributions Made to the Educational Funds of Survey Associates 
for the Fiscal Year 1931 


GRAPHIC FOUNDERS’ FUND GENERAL EDUCATIONAL FUND 


($31,250) ($53,847) 
Julius Rosenwald Fund...... .» $5500 $Morrow, Hon. Dwight W..... $1000 
Twentieth Century Fund.. swede om 3500 Rosenberg, Max L........... 1000 LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS 
o Fels, Samuel S029... ++ 3000 $Warburg, Paul M... +» 1000 
°Estate of V. Everit Macy... | 2000 Goldman, Henry ... 750 Russell Sage Foundation...... tence Lasker, Miss Florina & Mr. 
Leach, Mrs. Henry G Ittleson, Henry .. 750 Milbank Memorial Fund...... 2000 Edward & Mrs. Rosensohn... $500 
Bing, Alexander M.. Fs Keith Fund ...... 750 Tucker, Mr. & Mrs. Carll.... 2000 Lee, Joseph . © eecee 500 
Blaine, Mrs. Emmon: : Bamberger, Louis 500 °Chamberlain, Prof. Joseph P. 1000 Vogelstein, Ludwig - 500 
Chamberlain, Miss El ae *°tde Forest, Robert \ 500 °tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Anonymous .............. - 500 
*Eastman, Mr, & Mrs. *Lamont, Mr. & Mrs. T Mae || Wao ccateleccanh myciawergnes 1000 t°tde Forest, Robert W........ 450 
EE Ee ee SN ead ee Lasker, Miss Loula D. 500 Leffingwell, Russell C......... 1000 Hart, Mrs. Max............. 250 
Elmhirst, Mrs. Leonard K... °*Swift, Harold H. .. 500 Lehman, Col. Herbert H...... 1000 | McGregor, Tracy W..........-- 250 
Lewisohn, Adolph & Sam Warburg, Felix M....... 5 500 ¢Mather, Samuel ............ 1000 Volker, MS wSciecuscelvers 250 
Lloyd, Horatio G. ...... 7 Procter, Mr. & Mrs. Willlam Bookman, C. M..............- 225 
COORET ci ccvccnccosances 1000 Christian Soci Justice Fund 200 
shessewals, ite oo oh ihagls Mrs, Francesca.. ... 200 
odine, Samuel T............ aine, Mr. & Mrs. Richard C. 200 
Cabot, Dr. Richard C.. 500 Woodward, Dr. George........ 208 
MIDMONTHLY FUND bgp: Mr. & Mrs. Lucius Munsell, Alexander E. 0O...... 150 
Sean ee te 6B, «eet sae ean cave ceaei 500 PANOUVINOUG Utes cigcracimsicisie b slealy 125 
( ) of Estate of V. Everit Macy.. 500  *Newborg, Moses ............. 100 
*tSwift, Harold H............ 60 
$5 UNCLASSIFIED 
Athoty Li Bees scusaaele sa ceases $75 Kimber, Miss N. B...........-. $15 
DEPARTMENTAL FUNDS Crates G.N Kiss ccasensnneenene 75 King, Clarence aa 16 
La Monte, George M, Liveright, Mrs. 15 
pA ey a ee r Lekota Edward J. 15 
pringer, Mrs. Gertru leases eterson, Dr. & Mrs. Frederick.. 15 
INDUSTRY Donaldson, Mrs. Henry H..... Pratt, Gharles H..........0-0. 15 
($3615) Rothermel, John J............ 42.50 Purdy, Lawson ..... .....+.-- 15 
Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish 40 *Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell... 10 
Brandeis, Justice & Mrs. L. D. $500 Farnam, Prof. Henry W........ $75 Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman.... 40 Bidder. Mrs. Fs) Bec csccceocses 10 
*tEstate of V. Everit Macy... 500 Davis, J. clone: Side ee wee SO Isaacs, Stanley M............ 35 *Castle, Miss H. E. A......... 10 
tFels, Samuel 8............... 500 Abbott, Henry H. (In Momorlam) 25 Farwell, Mrs. John V........ 20 *Cochran, Miss Fanny T........ 10 
Filene, A. Lincoln.. 500 Weyl, Mrs. Walters fu. dete aces 25 Holden, Arthur C............ 20 *Gavisk, Rev. Francis H..... ae ee 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry.... 250 Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R 10 Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. C........ 20 *Sage, Dean ..... .... tc aasces 10 
Kaufmann, Edgar Prsapees rhe 250 Beard, Charles A......... 10 Alger, Mrs. George W 15 *Trask, Miss Mary G........... 10 
tLewisohn, Sam A....... 250 Cooke, Morris Llewellyn... 10 Bacharach, Mrs. 15 *Van Kleeck, Miss Mary....... 10 
Huyck, Edmund N. (in * ‘Me. Geier, Dr. Otto P....... 10 Becker, James 15 Goolidge, Miss E. W............ 5 
ny te ea 200 Greening, Miss Florence 10 Blochman, L. E.... 15 *Guthrie, Miss Anne............ 5 
Draper, Ernest G.............- . 100 Prendergast, Hon. William A... 10 Braman) 3. bens csisncucccesee 15 *MacNaughton, Miss Agnes B... 5 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower.. +s. 100 Robins, Mrs. Raymond.......... 10 Brewer, Mr. & Mrs. comay - 15 *Marston, Miss Helen D.. 5 
Mallery, Otto T.............. 100 Taft, Robert A........... Seases, 180 Bunce, Alexander ++ 15 Moorhead, Mrs. John J 5 
*Scattergood, Miss Margaret... {00  Thumim, Miss Esther.......-..- 10 Harper, J. C..... + 15 “Price, Mrs. O. J... 5 
Holt, Mred: Live sc. 15 *Tapley, Miss Alice. 5 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
($3325) 


*tLamont, Mr. & Mrs. T. W. $1000 
*Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W...... 500 
James, Mrs. Bayard.......... 300 
*Chamberiain, Prof. Joseph P. ae 


Cutting, Senator Bronson...... 

Sea’ Mrs. Thomas..... 200 
Schiff, Mrs. Jae ois Sicce's 150 
Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H...... 100 
Dohrmann, A. B. C. ......... 100 
Olfesheimer, Mrs. Henry 


100 
*Scattergood, Miss Margaret... 100 


Lamont, Thomas §.......... eee $75 
Scattergood, J. Henry.... 2 50 
Viloh, Julius ..cccccccccccccece 20 
Leeds, Morris E..... AROS 25 
Preston, Miss Evelyn...... 25 
Thomas, Arthur H. 25 
Anonymous .............. 10 
Evans, Mr. & M 10 
Maler, Paul D 10 
Rhoads, Charles 18 
Rhoads, Georce A............- 10 


SOCIAL PRACTICE 


($1470) 
*tide Hobe Robert W . $1000 Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia. $25 
Post, James H........ 250 Seybert Institution, Philadelphia 25 
*Kenderdine, John D...... 100 Family Service Society, 
Mol geo Socl New Orleans .............+ 16 

amin ap iad swa's's oma Jewish Soolal Service Associ ; 
children's “Ald Soclety of Pa. 25 tlon, New York........ Sivteidsle's 10 
HEALTH 

($865) 
Thomas Thompson Trust ol Tere ee eee eee eee ee . "N 
Forbes, Dr. Alexander 100 ‘uo]}BjIOssYy Jo}UED Ajiuse}VW 
Mason, Miss Fanny P. 50 0! ***"***yOoM Jeqoy “SUN ‘sour 
*Potter, Miss Blanche 50 sO seeeseerey UYyor “SI “11OxS2H 
Wald, Miss Lilllan D 50 ol sereerssy Cony “3G ‘wieytiog 
*Wile, Dr. Ira S 50 0 «gz Ct ALUOH “SIW “UEPlOUS 

EDUCATION 
($635) 


Stern, Mr. . Mrs. Alfred K. 


Loeb, Jacob 100 
Eddy, L. aoe ae 35 
COMMUNITIES 
($120) 

Burnham, E. Lewis.......... + $100 
Brownlow, Louis .........-.++ 20 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


($2315) 
Halle Schaffner Memorial Fund $500 (Economic Planning) 
Special Numbers: Cannen, Mrs. Henry White $500 
(Selence Looks at People) tEImhirst, Mrs. Leonard K. 500 
Brush Foundatien, Cleve- Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth.. 65 
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MEMBERSHIP CLASSES 
$100 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Asrons. Louis W. 
Andrews, Mrs. W. H. 
Ansbacher, David A. 

Austin, Mrs. Chellis A. 
Blumenthal, George 

Bruere, Henry 

Burlingham, C. C. 

Casserly, Mrs. John B. 
Castle, Mrs. Geo. P. 

Colvin, Miss Catharine 
Converse, Miss Mary E. 
Cook, Alfred A. 

Cravath, Paul D. 

Curtis, Miss Frances G. 
Cushing, 0. K. 

DeSilver, Mrs. Albert 
Flexner, Bernard 

Ford, Mrs. Edsel B. 

Goff, Frederick H. (In Memorlam) 
Hazard, Miss Caroline 
Household Finance Corp., Chicage 
Huyck, Francls C. 

Ingersoll, Mrs, Raymond V. 
Kaufmann, Henry 

Kelloggs, Arthur 

Kellogg, Paul U. 

LaMonte, George V. 

Lasker, Mr. & Mrs. Albert D. 
Lehman, Judse & Mrs. Irving 
Levy, Mrs. David M. 

Lewis, Mrs. Theodore J. 


Mack, Judge & Mrs. Jullan W. 
Mason, Miss E. F. (In Memorlam) 
May, Herbert L. 

May, Mr. & Mrs. Walter A. 
McMurtrie, a Ellen (In Memoriam) 
Moors, John 

Morley, Freerick H. (In Memoriam) 
*Newborg, Moses 

Paddock, Bishop & Mrs. Robert L. 
Paine, Rev. George L. 

Peabody, Rev. Endicott 

Pick, George 

Pope, Mrs. Willard 

Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Rosenthal, Lessing 

Rosenwald, Lessing 

Schaffner, Joseph (In Memorlam) 
Schroeder, yarn 

Soripps, Miss E. 

Selling, Ben (In ouiennias 
Sentor, Max 

Sherwin, Miss Belle 

tSpeyer, Edgar 

Sullivan, Noel 

°+Swift, Harold H. 

Thum, William 

Torsch, E. L. 

Upson, Mrs. H. S. 

Waldheim, Aaron 

Wallace, Dewitt 

Young, Owen D. 


$50 CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Anonymous 

Beneficial Management Corp., N.Y. C. 
Brewer, Franklin N. 

°Brush Foundation, Cleveland 
Bucher, Mrs. Paul 

Bush, Prof. W. T. 

Carter, Richard B. 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B, 


Cleanliness Institute 

Dalton, H. G. 

Dayton Bureau of Community Service 
& Community Chest 

Dreler, Miss Mary E. 

Earle, Mrs. E. P. 


Frank, Walter 


KEY; 


* Gave also to other classifications under General Fund 
+ Gave also to Graphle Founders Fund 
© Gave also to Departmental Funds 


t Deceased 
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($50 Contributing Members—Concluded) 


French, Herbert G. 
*Friedlander, Edgar 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary T. L. 
Geier, F. A. 

Griffith, Miss Alice 
Halleek, Mrs. R. P. 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W. 
Hamlin, Mr. & Mrs. Chauncey J. 
Harmon, Miss Helen Griffiths 
- Harmon, Mrs. William E. 
Hersloff, Mrs. N. B. 
Hilton, George 

Huyek, Mrs. F. C. 
ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M. 
Jackson, Miss Mary Louisa 
Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kelley, Nicholas 

Kennedy, Prof. F. L. 
Kent, Mrs. William 
Koshland, Mrs. Marcus S. 
Levy, Edgar A. 

Lewisohn, Miss Alice 
Lewisohn, Miss Irene 
Ludington, Miss Katharine 
Marston, George W. 
Meriam, Lewis 

Meyer, Alfred C. 


Milbank, Albert G. 

Moore, Miss Alice E. 
Moors, Mrs. John F. 
°Morrow, Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morse, Mr. & Mrs. H. M. 
Newborg, Mrs. M. 

Paine, Miss Helen 
Patterson, Mrs. E. L. 
Pollak, Julian A. 

Pollak, Maurice E. 

Pope, Willard 

°Potter, Miss Blanche 
Pratt, George D., Jr. 
Rounds, R. 

Schaffner, Joseph Halle 
Schaffner, Robert C. 
Schoellkopf, Mrs. Alfred H. 
Seager, Henry R. (In Memoriam) 
Shroder, Mr. & Mrs. W. J. 
Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 
Straus, Mrs. H. Grant 
Vincent, George E. 

Waid, D. Everett 

Weil, Sumner S, 
Wickersham, George W. 
°Wile, Dr. Ira S. 
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*A CHESON, M. W., Jr. 
Allerton, Miss Ida M. 

Amidon, Judge Charles F. 
Aronymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Associated Charities, Cincinnati 
Athey, Mrs. C. N. 


Baxer, Judge Harvey H. (in 
Memortam) 

Baker, Mrs. Horace Forbes 

Baldwin, Arthur D. 

Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. 

Baldwin, Mrs. H. P. 

Baldwin, Miss Rachel 

Beer, Walter E, 

Benjamin, Edward B. 

Sete Judge Robert W. 

Bird, Mrs. C. E. 

Blaney, Mrs. “Charles B. 

Benneti, Mrs. Henry H. 

Borg, Mrs. Sidney 

Bowers, Mrs. Martha D. 

Brady, Dr. John W. 8. 

°Brandeis, Miss Elizabeth 

Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 

Brown, Thatcher M. 

Buell, Miss Bertha G. 

Buell, Bradley 

Burns, Allen T. 

Butzel, Mrs. Leo M. 


Casor, Philip 
Carpenter, Mrs. BenjJamia 
Chaffee, H. Almon 
Chanter, W. G. 
Cheever, Miss Helen 
Chenery, William L, 
Chew, Miss E. B. 
Clowes, F. J. 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph t. 
Cogewell, Ledyard, Jr. 
Cele, Edward F, 
‘Conyngton, Miss Mary 
Conyngton, Thomas 
Cook, Mrs. Alfred A. 
Coolidge, Mrs. Dane 
Council of Social Agencies, 
Cincinnati 
Cowles, Gardner 
Cowles, Mrs. Gardner 
Crawford, Miss Anne Lothrop 
Curtis, Miss Isabella 


Davis, Miss Betsey B. 
Bavis, James 

Deacon, J. Byron 

de Forest, Henry L. 
Delano, Frederic A. 

Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Diack, Mr. & Mrs. A. W. 
Dillenback, H. B. 
Dedge, Cleveland E. 
Dodge, Percival 

Dester, Miss Agnes M. 
Dreler, Mrs. H. E. 
Dummer, Mrs. W. F. 

du Pont, Mrs. Coleman 


Eckstein, Louis 

, Edwards, William 

Ehrich, Mrs. Adelalde Price 

Eidlitz, Mrs. Ernest Frederick 

Elsendrath, Mrs. Joseph N. 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorlal 
Fund, Chicago 

Ellfott, Dr. John L. 

Emerson, Pr. Haven 

Emmett, Burton 

Emmett, Mrs. Burton 

English, H. D. W. (In Memorlam) 

Erdmann, Albert J. 

*Erskine, Mrs. Morse 

‘Ettelson, Hon. Samuel A, 

‘Evans, Miss Anna Cope 


F ecunemmer, S. Marcus 
Fels, Mrs. Samuel S. 

Ferry, Mansfield 

*Finley, Dr. John H. 

Fisher, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T. 

Fosdick, Raymond B. 
tFreeman, Mrs. Adele Shaw 
Freeman, Harrison B. 
“Friedlander, Edgar 


Ganete, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary Ross 
Gavit, John P. 

Gavit, Mrs. Jehn P. 

George, Miss Julia 

Gillespie, Miss Mabel Lindsay 
Goldbaum, Jacob 8. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Elsle 
Goodrich, Mrs. N. L. 
Gottlieb, Harry N. 

Gruening, Miss Rose 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Harry A. 


H ALLE, Eugene S. 

Harrison, Shelby M. 

Haslett, Mrs. S. M. 

Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R. 

Heard, Mrs. Dwight B. 
Henshaw, Miss R. G. 
Hollander, Sidney 

Holt, Miss Ellen 

Hopkins, W. R. 

Houghton, Miss May 

Hubbard, Dr. Elizabeth Wright 
Hughes, Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F. 

Hyde, E. Francis 


i DE, Mrs. Francis P. 
Ingham, Miss Mary H 


Jackson, Mrs. Percy (In 
Memoriam) 
Janeway, Rev. F. L. 


Kaun, Mrs. Albert 
Kellogg, Miss Clara N. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Florence Loeb 
Kellogg, L. 0. 
°Kenderdine, John D. 
Kingsbury, John A. 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kleinstuck, Mrs. C. G. 
Knowles, Morrls 

Kohn, Robert D. 
Koshland, Daniel E. 
Kubn, Mrs. Simon 
Kulakofsky, Mrs. J. H. 


; Lamont, Corliss 


La Monte, Miss Caroline B. 
Langdon, Miss Ellen E. 
Lehman, Arthur 
Lennox, Miss Elisabeth 
Letchworth, Edward H. 
Lewis, Theodore J. 
Liebman, Mrs. Julius 
Liebmann, Mrs. Alfred 
Linton, M. Albert 
Lowenstein, Solomon 
Ludlow, H. 8 

Love, John W. 


Mi ack, Jaceb W. 
Mack, Ralph W. 
MacLeish, Mrs. A. 
Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Madeira, Mrs. L. C. 
Manges, Dr. M. 
Marshall, Robert 


*Marston, Miss Helen D. 
Mason, Miss Mary T. 
McAlpin, C. W. 
McChesney, John 
McConnell, Bishop Francis J 
McCormick, Miss M. V. 
McLean, Francis H. 
Menken, Mrs. Mortimer M. 
Meyer, Abraham ~* 

Moyer, Carl 

Moak, Harry L. 

Monroe, Mrs. William S. 
Montgomery, Mrs. W. A. 
Moore, H. H. 

Morgenthau, Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita W. 
Morris, Pgh Harrison S. 
Moses, R 

Munroe, Vernon 


Nasu, w 


National Ecieration of Post Office 
Clerks 
Norris, George W. 


Orcsen, Dr. & Mrs. Rebert 
Olyphant, Mrs. J. K., Jr. 


Parkinson, ra 
Peabedy, Miss E. 

Peabedy, George Faster 
Perkins, Dr. Roger Griswold 
Pischel, Mrs. Kaspar 

Polk, Frank L. 

Pellak, Mrs. J. A. 


Porter, Rev. L. C. 

Powell, Miss Rachel Hopper 
Prentiss, F. 

Proskauer, Mrs. Joseph M. 
Provident Loan & Savings Society, 


Detroit 
ete Dept., Detroit Community 
F 


un 
Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr. 
Pyfer, Fred 8. 


R aun, Mrs. Enoch 
Rector, Miss L. E. 

Renard, Miss Blanche 
Rettenmayer, J. P. 
Robbins, Mrs. Frances C. L. 
Regan, Ralph F. 

Rogers, Francis 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Rosenbloom, Charles J. 
Rowell, Miss Olive B. 
Rubens, Mrs. Charles 


Sanororo, Miss Ruth 
Saunders, B 

Sayre, J. N 

*Schonbiom, id aly 
Scott, M 

Schultz, ae ‘Wiiltam D. 
Schwarz, 8. L. 

Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 
Sears, Miss Annie L. 
Seward, Dr. J. Perry 
Shapleigh, Miss Amelia 
Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shoemaker, Mrs. Edward 
Simmons, Mrs. Dorothea 
Simon, Robert E. 
Sioussat, St. George L. 
Sisson, Francis H. 
Skewes-Cox, Mrs. V. 
Sloss, Mrs. M. C. 

Smith, Mrs. Anna Hohmann 
Smith, Theodore Clarke 
Spahr, Dr. Mary B. 
Spingarn, J. E. 
*Springer, Mrs. Gertrude 
Steedman, Mrs. E. H. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 

Straus, Eli M. 
Strawbridge, Mrs. Francis R. 
Street, Elwood 

Strong, Mrs. J. R. 

Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 


Taytor, Prof. Paul S. 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 

Thilo, Miss Frances 

Thomas, Miss Mabel 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 
Torrance, Mrs. Francis J. 
Troup, Miss Agnes G. 


Van HORN, Miss Olive 0. 
Van Schaick, John, Jr. 


Villard, Mrs. Henry (In Memoriam) 


Villard, Oswald Garrison 


Warten, Mrs. C. R. 
Watson, Miss Lucy C. 
Weil, Mrs. Henry 

Welfare Federation, Cleveland 
Wheeler, Miss Mary Phelps 
Wiichinski, N. M. 

Willcex, Miss M. A. 
Williams, Dr. Frankwoed E. 
Williams, Mrs. L. C. 
Willock, Harry H. 

Willson, Miss Lucy B. 
Wilson, Miss Mildred W. 
Winehester, Harold P. 
Wise, Dr. Stephen &. 
Wittpenn, Mrs. H. Otte 


ABRISKIE, Mrs. C. 
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Assortr, Fred P. 

Abbott, Miss Grace 

Abbett, Miss Minnle D. 

Abbott, Miss Rachel 8. 

*Acheson, M. W., Jr. 

Actors’ Equity Asseclation 

Adam, Mrs. William L. (tn 
Memoriam) 

Adams, Miss Emma F. 

Adams, Wilbur J. 

Addams, Miss Jan 

Affelder, Louis J. <n Memorlam) 

Agnew, George B. 

Alderton, Mrs. W. M, 

Aldis, Mrs. Arthur 

Alexander, Edward F. 

Allen, Charles nde 

Allen, Edward 

Allen, Mrs. Ethel Richardson 

Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 

Almy, Frederic 

Alschuler, Mrs. Alfred 

Alspach, “7 oh H. 

Amberg, Ju 

American Legion, Detroit 

American Red Cross, Los Angeles 

Amos, Mrs. Waldo A. 

Anderson, Mrs. Betty MacBride 

Andersen, Judge George W. 

Anderson, Miss Hettle P. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mary R. 

Andrews, Mrs. D. E. 

Andrews, Miss Ellzabeth P. 

Andrews, Miss Lula 0. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Armstrong, Mrs. E. J. 

Armstrong, Mrs. H. K. 

Arndt, Mrs. Rose Louls 

Arnstein, Leo 

Arrighi, Roswell S. 

Ashe, Miss Elizabeth 

Ashley, R. L. 

Association of Day Nurserles of 
New York City 

Atkinson, C. J. 

Austin, Mrs. Gertrude B. 

Austin, Louls W. 

Austin, Miss Ruth 


Bascocx. Mrs. Charles H. 
Bach, Ferdinand S. 
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Serpoges Mrs. Paul 
Baker, Elbert H. 

Baker, Mrs. John A. 
Baker, Luther H. 

Baker, Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Ballachey, George T. 
Baltimore Federation of Churches 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 
Bane, Miss Lita 

Barber, Miss Edith M. 
Barbey, Henry G. 

Bard, Rev. Howard B. 
Barnard, J. Lyna 
Barnard, Miss Margaret 
Barnes, Miss Dora M. 
Barnes, Fred A. 

Barns, Miss Helen V. 
Barnwell, Miss Sue D. 
Barr, Mrs. Harvey A. 
Bartholomew, Mrs. Ralph 
Bartlett, Miss Harriett M. 
Bartlett, Louis 

*Barus, Mr. & Mrs. Maxwell 
Bascom, Miss Lelia 
Battle, George Gordon 
Baylis, R. N. 

Baylor, Miss sia tae F. 
Beach, Prof. W. G. 
Beal, T. R. 

Becker, John 

Beckhard, Martin 

Bedal, Dr. Adetheld C. 
Bedford, Miss Caroline 
Bedinger, George Rust ‘ 
Beer, Mrs. George L. 
Behrend, Dr. Otto F. 
Belsser, Paul T. 
Belknap, Mrs. M. B, 
Bellamy, George A. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Benjamin, David 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Benjamin, Dr. Julien E. 
Benjamin, Paul L. 
Bennett, Dr. Charles L. 
Berkowitz, Dr. J. bys 
Berle, Adolf A., 

Berle, Mrs. Adolf aL ir. 
Bernheim, Mrs. H. C. 
Bernheim, Mrs. Henry J. 
Bernstein, Dr. Ludwig B. 
Bettman, Alfred 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
*Biddle, Mrs. F. B. 
Biddle, William C. 
Bigelow, Miss Alida J. 
Bloger, Frederick 


Bijur, oj Baer a 
Billikopf, J 

Bingham, Guy mM. 

Bi Rev. Philip Smead, D.D. 
Birkeland, Miss Martha 


Bland, Rev. S. G. 
Blauvelt, Warren S. 
Blenis, Charles R. 
Bloom,Dr. M. 8. 
Blumgart, Dr. Leonard 
Board of Education, City of Buffa 
Boike, Peter 

Boland, Miss Alice M. 
Bolton, Mrs. Chester C. 
Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Bond, Miss Elsie M. 
Booth, Willis G. 

Borden, Miss Fanny 

Borg, Mrs. Myron I. 
Borst, Homer W. 

Boutelle, Dr. L. E. 
Bowen, Miss Ruth 

Bowie, Mrs. W. Russell 
Bowker, R. R. 

Bowman, Le Roy E. 
Brackenridge, Mrs. H. M. 
Bradford, Mrs. Robert 
Bradley, Rev. Dan F. 
Bradley, J. Harold 
Bradley, Prof. Phillips 
Bradway, John 8. 
Brandeis, ee Alfred 
Braucher, H. S 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M. 
Brewer, James L. 
Brewington, Miss JuHa R. 
Brewster, Mrs. Harold P. 
Brewster, Rev. Harold 8, 
Bronson, Dr. Margaret 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooks, Jehn Graham 
Brown, Bertrand 

Miss Dorothy F. 
Brown, Earl B. 

Brown, Mrs. Florence J. 
Brown, Mrs. John Westley 
Brown, Dr. Philip King 
Brown, Prof. bid io Adams 


Bruere, Miss Mina M. 
Bruere, Robert W. 
Bruno, Frank J. 
Brunswick, Mrs. Emanuel 
Buchanan, nat Etha Leulse 
Buck, George G 

Buckstaff, Mrs. ‘Florence G. 
Buell, Miss Lucy Burton 
Buffalo Council of ceereres 
Buffington, Miss A 
Buffum, Mrs. F. ». 
Bumstead, Miss Josephine F 
Burdell, Edwin 8. 
Burdick, Dr. Willtam 
Burvess, Ernest W. 
Burkhard, Hans 
Burleson, F. E. 
Burritt, Balley B. 
Burroughs, Lisle 
Burt, Henry F. 
Busch, Henry M. 
Buss, Miss Helen S. 
Busselle, Miss Anne Stuart 
Bussey, Miss acres c. 
Butler, Mrs. E. 
Buttenheim, Harold 8. 
Buttenwieser, Mrs. Benjamin J. 
Butzel, ah Emma 
Butzel, F M. 
Butzel, Mrs. Henry M. 
Bylnoton, Miss Margaret F. 
Byrne, Hon. W. T. 


Carver. John 

Caldwell, Mrs. J. E. 

Camp, Kinasland 

Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 
Capen, Edward Warren 
Capron, Miss Clara D. 
Cardozo, Justice Benjamin N. 
Carey, Mrs. Francis King 
Carlson, Miss Mathilda 8. 
Carmody, John Michael 
Carner, Miss Lucy P. 
Carpenter, Mrs. George 0. 
Carret, Mrs. R. . 
Carroll, Miss Mollie Ray 1 
Carstens, C. C. 

Carter, E. C. 

Carter, Miss M. Luella 

Cary, Richard L. 

Case, Misses Fannle & Emma 
*Castle, Miss H. E. A. 
Catlin, Mrs. Randolph 
Catlin, Miss Ruth 

Cautley, Mrs. Marjorie Sewell 
Chalmers, Rev. Allan K. 
Chamberlain, soa 

Chapin, Mrs. R. 

Chapman, Miss Bertha 
Chase, John H. 

Chase, Miss Pearl 

Chase, Mrs. Philip B. 

Chase, Randall, 2nd 
Chatfield, Georse H. 

Cheever, Mrs. David 

Cheyney, Miss pees s. 
Cheyney, E 


Cincinnatl 8 ora Hyglene Sool 
Claghorn, Miss Kate Holladay 
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“4 Frank 
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Miss Beryl 
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munity Chest of San Francisco 
munity Union, Madison, Wis, 
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er, Mrs. Charles Miner 
F. R., Jer. 
,» Mrs. Walter 
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it Union National Extenslon 
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bert, Miss Jane F. 
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Iberti, F. 
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itler, Mrs. Leslie B. 


AILEY, Miss Dew 
kin, Mrs. Henry D. 


rdorff, Dr. Neva R. 
Beyersdorff, Miss Mathilde 
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field, Mrs. Lewls L. 
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Eastwood, Mrs. A. B. 
Eaton, Allen 

Eaton, Mrs. Horace A. 
Edgerton, Mrs. Henry W. 
Edwards, Miss L. M. 
Eells, Mrs. H. P. 
Ehmann, John 

Ehrman, Mrs. Alexis L. 
Eisig, Arthur M. 

Ekern, Herman L, 
Eklund, Edwin G, 
Eldridge, Mrs. L. A. 
Eliot, Christopher R, 
Eliot, Mrs. H. R. 

Elkus, Abram 1. 

Elliott, Walter W. 

Ellis, Miss Ethel Franklin 
Ellis, Miss Mabel B. 
Elmore, Mrs. Probien Lee 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Gertrude S. 
Emerson, Mrs. B. K. 
Emerson, Miss Helena Titus 
Emerson, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, Dr. William R. P. 
Emmerich, Herbert 
Englerth, Mrs. Douls D. 
Ennis, Mrs. Robert Berry 
Eno, William eee 
Ensminger, Mrs. A. 
Erbsloh, Miss Olga 

Ernst, George G. 
*Erskine, Mrs. Morse 
Eshner, Mrs. A. A. 
Evans, Edward W. 
Evans, Mrs. Jonathan 


F aoonen, Douglas P. 

Falk, Mrs. Leon 

Family Soclety of Tet te 
Family Welfare Society of Rochester 
Farrand, Dr. Livingston 
Farrington, Miss Agnes Elizabeth 
Fechheimer, Mrs. Carl J. 
Fechimer, Mrs. Emma S. 
Federated Jewish Charities, Boston 
Feldman, Prof. Herman 

Fels, Maurice 

Feiton, Mrs. Charles 
Fergusson, Rev. E. Morris 
Fieser, James L. 

Fincke, Mrs. Helen Hamlin 
Finley, Emmet 

*Finley, Dr. John H. 

Fischer, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fisher, Galen M. 

Fisher, Mrs. H. H. 

Fisher, Mrs. Janon 

Fisk, Miss M. L. 

Fitch, John A. 

Fledderus, Miss M. L. 
Flelsher, Arthur A. 

Flower, Miss Mercedes 

Floyd, Dr. J. C. M. (in Memorlam) 
Flurschelm, Bernard H. 

Fohs, Mrs. F. Julius 

Foley, Miss Edna L. 

Folks, Homer 

Folz, Stanley 

Foote, Henry Wilder 

Ford, Mrs. Mary H. 

Ford Republic 

Foshay, Dr. P. Maxwell 
Foster, Miss Edith 

Fowler, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Fox, Miss Elizabeth G. 

Fox, Hugh F. 

Fox, Mrs. Mortimer J. 
Fradkin, Mrs. L. H. 

Franklin, Miss Mary 

Franklin Street Settlement, Detroit 
Frazer, Donald C., Jr. 
*Frazier, Mrs. Francesea 
Freiberg, Dr. Albert H. 
Freiberg, Maurice J. 

Freund, Prof. Ernst 

Freund, Mrs. Hugo 

Freund, t. H. 

Friedenwald, Dr. Harry 
Friedlander, Mrs. Alfred 
Friedman, Miss Mollie A. 
Friend, Miss Helen R. 

Frink, Mrs. Angelika 
Frohman, E. D. 

Fullerton, Mrs. Kate Spencer 


Gate, H 


enry 

Gallagher, Miss Dorothy 

Gamble, Sidney D. 

Gannett, Miss Alice 

Gannett, Frank ut 

Gans, Mrs. Howard S. 

Gardiner, Miss Elizabeth G. 

Gardner, Arthur F. 

Gardner, Mrs. L. H. 

Garnjost, Mrs. Frederick W. 

Gaskill, Miss Lols L 

tGatzert, August 

*Gavisk. Rev. Francls H. 

Gavit, Mrs. Frances P. (In 
Memorlam) 

Geller, Mrs. F. 

German, Frank F 

German General Benevolent Soclety, 
San Francisco 

Gibson, Miss Mary K. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Levi 

Gilbert, Mrs. M. B. 

Gilbert, Prof. W. M. 

Giles, Miss Anne H. 

Glikey, Rev. Charles W. 

Gillesple, Miss Eva 

Gillette, Miss Lucy 

Gillin, Dr, John Lewis 

Gliman, Miss Elisabeth 


Gilson, Miss Mary 
Girls’ Protective League, Detroit 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Gitt, J. W. 
Glazier, Mrs.Henry S. 
Goddard, Mrs. Warren 
Golden, J. M. 
Goldenson, Dr, S. H. 
Goldmark, Mrs. C. J. 
Goldmark, Misses Josephine and 
Pauline 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Goodnow, Miss Minnie 
Gordon, Miss Edna R. 
Gordon, Dr. William H. 
Gorham, Mrs. George E. 
Goschenhofer, Mrs. John 
Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Graham, Miss Isabelle M. 
Granger, Mrs. A. 0, 
Grant, Miss Florence A. 
Graves, Mrs. Henry S. 
Gray, Mrs. H. S. 
Greene, Miss Esther F. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 
Greenebaum, Dr. J. Victor 
Greenough, Mrs. John 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 
roben, Mrs. Arthur 
Groman, Clinton A. 
Grossman, Miss Mary B. 
Grossman, Hon. Moses H, 
Gruenberg, Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin C. 
Gucker, F. T. 
Guggenheimer, C. S. 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 
*Guthrie, Miss Anne 


Haver, John J. 
Hagedorn, Joseph 

Haight, James A. 
Halbert, L. A. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hale, Miss Harriet F. 
Hale, taf L. 

Hall, Fred S 

Hall, Mrs. George Ww. 
Hall, John F. 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halle, Salmon P. 
Halliday, Miss A. P. 
Halsey, Miss Olga S. 
Ham, Arthur H. 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Hammond, Mrs. Gardiner 
Hammond, John Henry 
Hanf, Howard 
Hannaford, Mrs. Howard 
Harbison, Miss Helen D. 
Hardee, Miss Agnes D. 
Harmon Foundation, Inc. 
Harris, Mrs. A. 1. 
Harris, Miss Helen 
Harris, Miss Helen M, 
Harris, Mrs. John E. 
Hart, Alfred 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart, Hornell 

Hart, Mrs. John 1. 
Hasbrouck, Judge Gilbert D. B. 
Hass, Alme 

Hauck, Mrs. George S. 
Hay, Miss Mary Oakley 
Hayes, C. Walker 

Hayes, Mrs. E. C. 
Hayford, F. Lesile 
Haynes, Rowland 

Hays, Arthur Bodog 
Hayward, J. 

Helen 8. Treandtine peundation 
Heller, Rabbi James G. 
Heller, Miss Julla 
Hellman, Mrs. Max 
Helm, Miss Kathryn 
Hendee, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Henderson, Mrs. E. C. 
Henderson, Leon 
Hendricks, Mrs. Henry 8. 
Henshaw, J 

Herman, Dr. S. James 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Herring, Hubert C. 
Hershfield, Isidore 
Hersey, Miss Ada H. 
Heseltine, Miss Marjorle M. 
Hewitt, Miss Alden 
Hickin, Miss Eleanor Maude 


Hill, Miss Sarah C. 

Hilles, William T. 

Hills, Lal James M. 
Hincks, E. 

Hitch, Mis Ruth A. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Geraldine L. 
Hodges, Miss pd 


Hoey, Miss Jane M. 
Hoffman, Mrs. J. fs 
Holding, Dr. A. F. 

Holladay, Mrs. Charles B 
Holland, Dr. E. 0. 
Holland, Hon. John 
Hollander, Walter 
Hollenback, Miss Amella B. 
Holizer, Judne H. A 
Holmes, C. 0. 

Holsteln, Mark G. 

Hooker, Mrs. E. H. 

Hooper, Mrs. Bertha Freeman 
Hopkins, Dr. Ernest Martin 


Howell, Mrs. doh White 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hulst, George D. 
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Hunter, Henry C. 


Hunter, Joel D. 
Hunzicker, Mrs. B. P. 
Hutchins, Mrs. John Eddy 
Hutchison, Charles E. 
Hyde, Mr. & Mrs. W. A. 
Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


Ickes, Harold L. 

Ihider, John 

Ingram, Miss Frances 

International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 

Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh 

Isaacs, Lewis M. 

Israel, Mrs. Rachel M. 

Issier, Mrs. C. H. 

Ives, Mrs. D. 0. 


Jackson, Leroy F. 

Jackson, Mrs. Willard C. 

Jacobs, A. 

Jacobs, H. H. 

James, Mrs. E. H. 

James, Henry 

Jaretzkl, Mrs. Alfred 

Jasspon, Mrs. W. H. 

Jatho, Miss Georgia 

Jean, Miss Sally Lucas 

Jeffrey, Walter 

Jennings, Mrs. A. F. 

Jewett, Miss Alice Natalle 

Jewish Orphans Home, Los Angeles 

Jewish Community Center and 
Welfare Fed. of Omaha, Neb. 

Jewish Welfare Federation, Cleveland 

Johnson, Alexander 

Johnson, Mrs. Clara Sturges 

Johnson, Miss Eleanor Hope 

Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 

Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest 

Johnson, Fred R. 

Johnson, H. H. 

Johnson, Wendell F. 

Johnson, William Templeton 

Johnstone, Bruce 

Jonas, Mrs. Ernst 

Jonas, Ralph 

Jones, Miss Amella H. 

Jones, Cheney C. 

Jones, Rev. reg Paul 

Jones, Mrs. S. 

Jostyn, Mrs. Arthur E. 

Judd, Mrs. 0. R. 

Judson, Miss Frances 

Juraschek, Francis 


Karz, Mrs. Abram 
Kaufman, A. R. 
Kaufmann, Mrs. Raymond 
Kawin, Miss Ethel 
Keane, Jerome E. J. 
Keiser, Mrs. Frances Kaercher 
iKelley, birs. Florence 
Kellogg, Mrs. Mary F. (In 
Memoriam) 
Kellogg, Mrs. Morris W. 
Kelsey, Dr. Carl 
Kerr, Miss Sara 
Kilpatrick, Mr. & Mrs. eee H, 
Kimball, Mrs. Harold 
King, Deloevare 
King, Mrs. Edith Shatto 
King, Mrs. R. F. 
Kirchwey,Dr. George W. 
*Kirkbride, Miss Mary B. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Kittner, Miss Violet 
Knight, Dr. Augustus S. 
Knight, Miss Harriet W. 
Knight, Howard R. 
Knight, Miss Mary A. 
Kohn, Mrs. Harry E. 
Koken, Mrs. Walter F. 
Kopp, Miss Marie E. 
Krehbiel,Prof. Edward 
Krolik, Julian H 
Kuhn, Dr. Hedwig 8. 


Lasor Cooperative Educational & 
Publishing Society 
Laldlaw, Mrs. James Lees 

Lamont, Miss Elizabeth K. 
LaMonte, Mrs. G. 

Lane, Mrs. J. C. 

Lane, Winthrop D. 
Lansing, Miss Gertrude 
Laptad, Miss Evadne M. 
Lasker, Bruno 

Lasker, Mrs. Bruno 
Lathrop, Miss Julia C. 
Lattimer, Gardner 
Lawrence, Rev. W. A. 
Lay, Miss Lucy 

Layman, Dr. Mary H. 
Lazaron, Rabbi Morris 8. 
Leavelle, Miss Mary C. 
Le Cron, Mrs. James L. 
Lee, Miss Alice 

Lee, C. W. 

Lehman, Mrs. Albert C. 
Lehman, Mrs. Arthur 
Lehman, Mrs. Harold M. 
Lehman, Irvin F. 
Leiser, Miss Esther 
Lelserson, Willlam M. 
Lemann, Monte M. 
Lenhart, Dr. Charles G. 
Levick, Henry L. 

Levy, Harry M. 

Lewls, Edwin T. 

Lewis, William Draper 
Libby, Mrs. Gracia D. 
Libby, Miss Marlon 
Lichten, Miss Grace M. 


wn tree GC. A. 

Lilliefors, Manfred, Jr. 
Lineoin, Edward A. 
Lindsay, Dr. Samuel MoCune 
Lindsley, Mrs. John 
Lionberger, Miss Ruth 
prpelieh i. Irving 

Lloyd, Mrs. Horatio G, 
Lloyd, Mrs. Joseph P., Jr. 
Lobenstine, Miss Belle W. 
Locke, Mrs. Robinson 
Loeb, Mrs. Arthur 
Loeb, Mrs. Hamilten M. 
Loeb, Mrs. Virgil 
Losey, Frederick D. 

Love, Miss Edna H. 
Lovejoy, Owen R. 

Lovell, Deaconess A. W. 
Lovell, Miss Bertha C. 
Lowenstein, Mrs. Leon 
Lucas, Dr. William Palmer 
Lukens, Herman T. 
Luscomb, Miss Florence H. 
Lynde, Edward D. 

Lyon, Miss Bertha E. 

Lyon, Charles 0. whe Meomorlam) 
Lyon, Mrs. George A. 


Mi acvonato, Rev. Forrester 

MacDowell, Mr. & Mrs. E. C. 

Mack, Mrs. Clarence E. 

Mack, Mr. & Mrs. Edwin 8, 

MacLean, Rev. poms 

MacLeish, Miss 1. 

*MacNaughton, Mise “Agnes 8. 

Magee, Miss Elizabeth 8. 

Magee, Rev. John G. 

Mahoney, J. O. 

Mannheimer, Rabbl Eugene 

Manny, Prof. Frank A. 

Mansfield, Howard 

Marburg, Mrs. Louls C, 

Marburg, Theodore H,. 

Marckworth, John H. 

Marks, Louls D. 

Marling, Alfred E. 

Marshall, oes Cornella E. 

Marshutz, Mrs. J. H. 

Martin, Mrs. A. W. 

Martin, Miss Janet 

Martin, John 

Martins, Miss Edith V. 

Marty, Miss Eva A. 

Master, Mrs. Arthur M. 

Masterson, Harris, Jr. 

Mastick, Mrs. Seabury C. 

Matthews, Albert 

Maule, Miss Margaret C. 

Maverick, L. A. 

May, E. C 

Mayer, Mrs. Leo 

McAdam, V. F. 

McAdams, Clark 

McChristie, Miss Mary Edna 

McCorkle, Rev. Daniel 8. 

McCormick, Rt. Rev. John N. 

McCullough, T. W. 

McDowell, Miss Mary E. 

McDowell, Miss Mary 8. 

McDuffie, Mrs. Duncan 

McEvoy, S. H. 

McGillicuddy, Dr. Helen 1. 

McHenry, Miss !. M. 

McKay, Dr. T. W. G. 

McKelway, Mrs. A. J. 

McLaren, Mrs. Loulse Leonard 

McLaughlin, Mrs. A. 

McLean, Miss Fannie W. 

McMaster, Miss Louise 

McMath, F. C. 

McWilliams, R. H. 

Mead, Daniel W. 

Means, Miss Margaret K. 

Mears, Eliot G. 

Mercer, Mrs. William R. 

Merrill, Charles C. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 

Merrill, Rev. Willlam P. 

Metcalf, Dr. Henry C. 

MethodIst Children’s Home Soolety, 
Detroit 

Meyer, Dr. Adolf 

Michael, Mrs. Ellas 

Michloan Children’s Ald Soelety 

Michigan Humane Society 

Miller, Miss Annie (In Memorlam) 

Miller, Dr. James Alexandor 

Miller, Dean Justin 

Miller, Rev. Lindley H. 

Milthauser, Mrs. Dewitt 

Mills, Charles Morris 

Mitchell. Dr. Wesley C. 

Mitler, Mrs. Herbert 

Moch, Mrs. Charles S. 

Montague, Richard W. 

Montsomery, Dr. John C. 

Montaomery, Miss Loulse 

Moody, Prof. Herbert R. 

Moore, Mrs. N. I. 

Moore, Miss Sybil Jane 

*Moorhead, Mrs. John J. 

Morgenthau, Mrs. Henry, Jr. 

Morlock, Chauncey R. 

Morris, Arthur J. 

Morris, Mrs. Dave H. 

Morss, Mrs. Everett 

Morton, Miss Helen 

Moseley, Mrs. Henry P. 

Mosher, Mrs. H. T. 

Moskowitz, Mrs. Henry 

Moss, Joseph L. 

Mott, Miss Marlan 

Moulton, Miss Phylils 

Moxcey, Miss Mary E. 

Mullen, Rev. Joseph J 

Mullenneaux, E. V. 

Muller, Mrs. Gertrude E. 

Murphey, Elmer R. 

Murphy, J. Prentice 

Murray, Edgar A, 

Murray, Miss Helen &. 

Musgrove, W. J. 


($10 Cooperating Members—Concluded) 


Myers, Dr. Lotta Wright 
Myers, Max 


N auss. Dr. Ralph W. 

Natl. Bd., Y.W.C.A. 

Nealley, E. M. 

Neer, Miss Mary L. 

“pte ia + 

Neus’ , Richa 

New England Home for Little 
abr by mary 

Newlin, Miss 

Newsholme, Sir Arthur 

New York Guild for Jewish Blind 

New York Schoot of Social Work 

Nicolay, Miss Helen 

Nilsson, Miss Linda M. 

Nollen, G. 8. 

Norman, Edward A. 

Norris, Miss J. Anna 

Nerton, John De Witt 

Norton, William J. 

Norton, W. W. 

Noteman, N. L. 

Noyes, Henry T. 

Nystrom, Paul H. 


O-srien, ot R. L. 
O’ Donoghue, hey 
Odum, Howard W. 


Ohio Humane Sela 
Oliver, Miss Eleanor 
rl gi Thomas 
iver, Sir 
Olmsted, Frederick Law 
Opernhym, Mrs. Adolphe 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Alfred M. 
Orton, Dr. Susanne 
Osberne, Charles D. 
Oseroff, A. 
Otis, Rowland 
Overstreet, Prof. H. A. 


P avvock, Royce 
Page, Dr. Calvin Gates 
Page, Rt. Rev. Herman 
Park, Dr. J. Edgar 
Parker, Miss Theresa H. 
“edema peed ma a Ella C. 
Parrish, sL 
Parsons, Miss Edith F. 
Parsons, Louls B. 
Parsons, Pref. P. A. 
Pasadena Star-News 
Pascal, Mrs. H. S. 
Passamaneck, H. 
Patrick, Miss Sara L. 
Payne, Miss Anna L. 
Peabedy, Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, Miss Margaret C. (in 
Memoriam) 
Peixotte, Dr. Jessica B. 
Penna. Society to Protect Children 
from Crucity 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. 
Perkins, Mrs. H. F. 
Persons, W. Frank 
Peskind, Dr. A. 
Peters, Prof. Iva L. 
Peterson, Miss Agnes L. 


Philfips, Mrs. Sarah 

Phillips, Mrs. Whitmarsh 

Pinchet, Mrs. Minturn 

Pittsfield Community Fund 
Association 

Platt, tects s. 

Ptaut, Robert 
Playgreund Athletic League, Inc., 
Baltimore 

Playter, ods Charlotte 8. 

Plimpten, George A. 

Plamiey, Miss Margaret Lovell 
Pollak, Mrs. Frances M 

Pollak, Mrs. Francis D. 

Pollok, Dr. M. 

Popper, a William C. 


Powell, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Reed 
tPratt, Miss Anna B. 

Price, Miss Blanche D. 

*Price, Mrs. 0. 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. 

Putnam, Dr. C. R. 

Pyle, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 


Quan. Mrs. James E. 
Queen, Stuart A. 
Quinby, Mrs. H. Dean, Jr. 


Ractanp. Miss Margaret 
Raines, Dr. Richard C. 


Ransohoff, Mrs. Jose 
Ratliff, Mrs. Beulah oe 


Rauh, Mrs. A. 8. 


Rea, 
Reader's Digest 


- 


Reavis, Holland S. 

Red Cross, Ceecane 
Reeder, Dr. R. R. 

Reid, Miss Helen R. af. 
Reimer, Miss Isabelle A 
Reis, Mrs. Arthur M,. 
Reticker, Miss Ruth 
Reynolds, Miss Bertha C, 
Rhebergh, Miss Rose Ingred 
Rice, Mrs. W. G., Jr. 
Richards, Miss Katharine L. 
Richberg, Donald R. 
Richmond, Dr. Winifred 
Riley, Rev. Lester Leake 
Robbins, W. 

Robie, Miss Amelia H. 
Robinson, Erdis 

Robinson, Dr. William §. 
Roche, Miss Josephine E. 
Rockwell, Harold H. 
Rockwell, Mrs. L. H. 
Rogers, Miss Helen Rochester 
Rogers, Miss Margaret A. 
Rogers, Rt. Rev. Warren L. 
Rohrbaugh, Titus C. 

Rose, A. L. 

Rose, Mrs. Lawrence 
Rosenberry, M. B. 
Rosenfeld, Edward L. 
Rosenfels, Mrs. J. S. 

Ross, Prof. E. A. 

Ross, Dr. Robert M. 

Ross, Mrs. R. R. 

Rotch, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Routzahn, Evart G. 
Routzahn, Mrs. Mary Swain 
Rowell, Miss Dorothy C. 
Rubinow, DOr. |. M 
Ruffner, H. W. 

Rumely, Mrs. E. A. 
Rumsey, Mrs. C. C. 

Rush, Mrs. Ralph E. 

Ryan, Rev. John A. 


Sastorr. Dr. Leuls 
Saekman, Charles 

*Sage, Dean 

Sage, L. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 

St. Paul’s Church, Fairfield, Conn. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 
Sanborn, Edward E. 

Sand, Dr. Rene 

Sandburg, Carl 

Sapiro, Miiton D. 
Salvation Army, San Francisco 
Samuels, Caesar 

Sartori, Mrs. Joseph Francis 
Savane, Theodore F 
Sayles, Miss Mary B. 
Sayre, Mrs. F. B. 

Sayre, Mrs. Willlam H. 
Scarlett, Rev. ab eeny 
Schamberg, Mrs F. 
Schleffelin, Dr. "wittam Jay 
Schoedinger, J. Albert 
*Schonbiom, H. E. 
Schottenfels, Henry 
Scheyer, Witllam E. 
Sehroeder, Dr. Mary G. 
Schroeder, Miss S. F. 
Schuchman, F. E. 
Schwab, Miss Emily 
Scott, Elmer 

Scott, Miss Nell 

Scripps, Mrs. William E. 
Scripture, Miss Bertha 
Scudder, Miss Vida D. 
Seaver, H. L. 

Seaver, Mrs. M. E. 

Seder, Miss Florence M. 
Selekman, Dr. Ben M, 
Selig; Mrs. Sol 

Seligman, Pret. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Eustace 
Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Shapiro, Miss Rebecca 
Sharkey, Miss Josephine 
Sharp, Mrs. A. B. 

Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 

Shaw, Robert Alfred 
Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E. 
Sherman, Miss Cerinne A. 
Shtentag, Justice Bernard L. 
Shipley, Miss Ellzabeth T. 
Shire, Mrs. M. 

Shultz, Miss Hazel 
Shurtleff, Mrs. A. A. 
Silver, Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K 
Simmons, Mrs. H. N. 
Sims, Harry D. 

Sinton, Miss Bessie 
Skinner, Miss Mabel 
Skvirsky, Dr. S. L. 

Stade, st stay Louls 


Smith, Hon. Alfred E. 
Smith, Mrs. Clement C, 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 
Smith, Rev. Everett P. 
Smith, Franklin G. 
Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, Jesse L. 

Smith, Miss Lols B. 
Smith, Miss Mary Rozet 
Smith, Mrs. Sarah Bixby 
Smith, Theobald 

Smoot, Miss Lucy 
Snedden, Dr. David 
Snellenburg, Mrs. Morton G. 
eae of St. Vincent de Paul, 


Pm pele Edwin D. 

Sommers, Benjamin 

Sonneborn, 8. B. 

Sophte Wright Settlement, Detreit 
Seuthwick, Miss Grace Ruth 
Spalding, Miss Sarah G. 


Sprague, Miss Anne 
Sprague, Miss Florence 
Sproul, J. E. 

Stafford. Mrs. T. P. 
Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H. 
Stearns, Edward R. 
Stebbins, Henry H., Jr. 
Stebbins, Miss Lucy Ward 
Steep, Mrs. Miriam 
Steger, E. G. 

Stein, Mrs. Fred M. 
Stein, Samuel M. 

Stern, Mrs. Edgar 

Stern, Miss Frances 
Stern, Mrs. Herace 
Stern, Mrs. Sigmund 


Stone, N. I. 

Stone, Robert B. 
Stoneman, Albert H. 
Storrow, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Stotsenburg, Miss Mary B. 
Straus, Mrs. Nathan 
Straus, Mrs. Roger 
Strauss, Mrs. Berthold 
Strauss, Moses 

Strauss, Dr. Sidney 
Strawson, Arthur J. 
Streeter, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Strong, Mrs. L. C. 

Strong, Rev. Sydney 
Strunsky, Mrs. Manya Gordon 
Stuart, James Lyle 
Sturges, Dr. Gertrude 
Sturgis, Miss L. C. 
Sullivan, Miss Selma 
Summy, Miss Ethel 
Surdam, Mrs. L. J. 
Swanzy, Mrs. F. M. 
Swift, Linton B. 

Swope, Gerard 

Szold, Robert 


Tart, Mrs. Lorado 
*Tapley, Miss Alice 
Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taussig, Miss Frances 
Taussig, Prof. F. W. 
Tawney, G. A. 
Taylor, Miss Anna H. 
Taylor, Carter 

Taylor, Miss Ellen 
Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Graham R. 
Taylor, Miss Helena 
Taylor, Rev. Livingston 
Miss Ruth 


Teller, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney A. 
Mb gd ers th Walter A. 
Teter, 
Thacher, ire: Archibald @. 
Thatcher, Mrs. John H. 
Thaw, Benjamin 
Thomas, Mrs. Jerome B. 
Thomas, Miss Ruth 
Thompson, Mrs. Lewis S. 
Thompsen, M. D. 
Thorne, Samuel 
Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
Tiemann, Miss Edith W. 
Tihen, Rt. Rev. J. H. 
Tilden, Miss Annette 

Todd, Prof. A. J. 
Tomeeka, Rev. Kosuke 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Tower, Miss Sarah L. 
*Trask, Miss Mary G. 
Treudley, Miss Mary Ma 
Trowbridge, Mrs. A. 
Tuberculosis & teenies "Society of 

Detroit and Wayne County 
Tacker, Miss Katharine . 
Tucker, R. E. 
Tudor, Mrs. W. W. 
Tweedy, Miss Mariette 
Tyson, Francis 


Verano, Miss Elsa 

Ufford, Mr. & Mrs. Walter S. 
Utman, Judge Joseph N. 
Unger, Joseph 

Upson, Dr. L. D. 


Van AUKEN, Mrs. arent 
van der Leeuw, C 

Van der Voort, Carl 

van Dyke, Rev. Tertius 

Van Houten, John G. 

*Van Kleeck, Miss Mary 
Van Meter, Dr. Virginia C. 
Vannier, Mrs. Charles H. 
Van Vieck, Joseph, Jr. 

Van Waters, Dr. Miriam 
Van Wyck, Mrs. Katherine L. 
Veeder, Miss Mary A. 
Visiting Nurse Asscotation, Detroit 
Vonnegut, Franklin 

Voorhis, H. J. 

Vese, Mrs. F. P. 


Waopsworth. Mrs. Augustus B. 
Wagner, Hon. Robert F. 
Walbridge, Mrs. C. C. 

Walker, mise Grace T. 


Mrs. Isaac N. 
Walter, Miss Edith S. 
Walton, N. P. 


IIo 


Ward, Miss Anna D, 
Ward, Miss Kate M. 
Wardwell, Allen 

Ware, Mrs. Edward T. 
Waring, Bernard G. 
Warner, Arthur J. 
Warren, George A. 
Wasserman, Mrs. Joseph 
Waters, Miss Yssabella G. 
Watkins, Mrs. James K. 
Watson, Frank D. 
Watson, Mrs. Katharine C. 
Watt, Donald B. 

Webber, Mrs. F. S. 
Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Webster, Miss Orpha M. 
Wnt k ae anger 
Weil, A. 

Weleieanlt Mrs. Charles 
Weisiger, Kendall 

Weld, E. A. 

Welfare Federation of Newark 
Welles, Edward, 

Wells, Clement 
Wembridge, H. A. 

West, James E. 

West, Miss Ruth 

Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 0 
Westing, Mrs. G. H. 
Weston, Miss Mary L. 
Weyerhaeuser, Mrs. J. P, 
Wheeler, Dr. Theodora 
Whipple, Mrs. Katherine Wells 
White, Burton F. 

¢White, Gaylord S. 
White, Harold F. 
Whiting, F. A. 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. H. A. 
Whittemore, Mrs. C. E. 
Whitten, Robert 

Wickes, Rev. and Mrs. Dean R. 
Wiecking, Mrs. H. R. 
Wiener, Miss Cecil B. 
Wierman, Miss Sarah E. 
Wilcox, Miss Mabel 
Wilcox, Miss Mabel 1. 
Wileox, Sidney W. 
Wilder, Miss Constance P. 
Willard, “ag c. J. 
Willcox, W. F. 

Willcox, Mrs. William G, 
Williams, Aubrey W, 
Williams, Mrs. Charies D. 
Williams, J. P. J. 


SUBSCRIBERS Wuo 


Williams, S. H. 
Williams, Whiting 
Williamson, J. D. 
Willis, Miss Lina 
Wiltso 


s 

- 

. 

. 
oe 


Wilson, K. P. H. 

Wineman, Mrs. Andrew 
Wineman, Mrs. Henry 

Wing, Mrs. David re 
Winkler, Miss Helen 
Winslow, Miss Emma A. 
Winston, Mr. & Mrs. Donald 
Wiseman, Mark 
Witherspoon, Mrs. C. R. 
ee William A. 


Woman’s Hospital, Detroit 

Wood, Mrs. Clement B. 1 
Wood, Mrs. George Bacon | 
Woods, Mrs. Andrew H. 

Woods, Miss Halle D. 


Woolley, Dr. Helen T. 
Woolston, Miss Hannah H. 


Wylie, Miss Laura J. 
Wynne, Dr. S. W. 


Yosr, Miss Mary 
Y.W.H.A., Detroit 


Zasaiskie, Miss Susan Remey 
Zahrn, H. 

Zaremba, Miss Clara 

Zonne, A. E. 

Zucker, Mrs. A. A. 


CHIPPED IN AN Extra DOLLAR 


Acesortt, Miss Elizabeth 
Adams, Miss Jessie B. 
Adelman, David C. 


Adler, Leon N. 
rhe Antoinette 


Ahlischier, 
Alexander, M. 
Alfred Corning Clark Nelghborhood 


Allen, Mrs. R. C. 


Almond, James E. 

Alter, Benjamin 

Alton, Miss Laura 

American Association of Social 


Workers 
American Child Health Association 
Anderson, Miss Margaret B. 
Anderson, a Mary 
Andrews, R. 
Anthony, Miss jutia B. 
Armstrong, D. W. 
Arnold, C. W. H. 
Artieda, Mrs. Helen S. 
Ashley, Miss — etor 
Ashton, Miss Emma 


ao Charities a Washington, 


Association of Junior Leagues of 


merica 
Attwoed, A. CG. 
Auerbach, Mrs. Herman H. 
Auerbach, Mrs. M. 
Authors Research Bureau 
Avery, Miss Eunice H, 
Avery, Miss Hazel 
Ayars, Prof. Wm. Stewart 
Aylsworth, George H. 


Basson, Mrs. Sydney G. 
Baker, Miss Elizabeth 
Baker, Miss Kate 
Baker, Miss Katherine 8S. 
Baker, O. Kenneth 
Baldwin, Miss Alice G. 
Baldwin, William A. 

mee el Albert 

Barker, Miss Ada M. 


B Arthur 
Bartlesville Public Library 
Barus, Miss Deborah H. 
Bauer, Miss Emily M. 
Baughman, Miss E. R. 
Bay, Miss Helen A. 
Belchu, Miss Alice E. 
Benedict, Rev. Robert H. 
pees fs ee 
Bennett, Rev. cent 
Berkeley Public” Health Library 
Bersh, Miss Anna 
Bertha 
Billeb, Miss Charlotte M. 
Bird, Dr. & Mrs. A 


As 
Bird, Miss Anna W. & Malone, Mise 


Mary 8. 
Bird. ' Mrs, Pauline R. 


i Cann, Miss Marie E. 


Bjornberg, Miss Esther E. 
Blandford, Miss Roth 6. 
Blaisdell, Themas C. 
Blanehard, Miss Jean 
one Cc. A. 

Buss, K. 8. 
Bloomfield, Stanley 
Blossom, Miss Margaret 
Bogue, M. F. 
Bohnsen, Roland 

Bolen, Miss Grace R. 
Boleyn, Miss Ciara A. 
Bond, Mrs. Charles Wood 
Bonsal, Mrs. Stephen 
Boothroyd, S. L. 
Bowditch, Miss Cernella 
Bowen, Richard H. 
Bower, Mrs. Chester L. 
Bowers, E. 


rs. R. ON. 
Miss Cornelia F. 


Brennock, Rev. Thomas L. 

Bridge, C. L. F. 

Briesemeister, Rev. P. 

Briggs, Miss Belinda May 
Brodhead Free Public Library 
Brenson, Mrs. Harriet P. 

Breoke, M, : 
Bown, Miss Adelaide . 


Brown, Miss C. 
Brown, Mrs. Edward 0. 


Brownell, A. F. 

Brubaker, H. 

Bruere, Miss ae H. 
Bruner, David ; 
Bulkley, Miss wary 
Bunting, Mrs. hie H. : 
Buquo, Miss Hel 

Bureau for Colored Children, Phil 


Pa. 

Burnhild, H. 

Burns, Miss Lilian W. 

Burr, Walter 

Bursch, Miss Ann B. 

Business & Industrial Depts., 
Trey, N. Y. 

Butcher, Miss 7 

Butzel, Fred M 


Cahn, Mrs. Jules 
Calhoun, W. Carl 
Callahan, M. 3. 
Cangney, Miss Doris M. 
caren Onlin wey E. 
arketon lege Library 
Carlson, 


Carpenter, George ober Jr. 
careeater Miss Janet 


Garritt E Mrs. rest W w. 


oe Miss Allee 
im: o 

Case, A. T. 

Cax, Miss Clara |. 
Central Registry for Nurses, New 
Chancellor, Jeha 


. 


; 


(Dollar appeal continued) 


jler, Miss Louise 
fn, = F. 
eorge K. 
Mm Mise May L. 
30 3 toca Union Library 
SC. 1. 


uth 
» Library, Lake Forest, III. 
» Miss Ametia 


, Robert 

5, Miss Jessie Cope 
5, Miss ag J. 
gs, George H. 

on, Miss Helen M. 
on, Mrs. WUson 

» Miss Jessie P. 


Mrs. J. H. 
sticut Agricultural College 


a diss Ella Belle 
Miss Elien M. 
Iss Alice Jane 


M 
Mv 
I . 
6, 
t, Mrs. Henry L. 
t, Miss Virginia H. 
ve, Miss Elizabeth 

Mrs. Willlam P. 

{ Bluffs Publie Library 
it of Social Agencies, Pasadena, 


a. H. 6. 
ars. 1. E. 
Theodore 


Miss Ethel F. 
ii, Miss Mary E. 


. Miss Elizabeth B. & Dunn, 
Lucille 
Miss Esther 
R. B 


e, R. B. 
, Miss Doris 
. Miss Mary A. 
Miss Mabel G. 
Miss Marjorie R. 
g. Miss Juliet C. 
an, Roy W. 

Mrs. A. MacD. 


t'YMPLE, Miss Dorothy M. 
ih, ‘Mrs. Henry G. 
rs. C. 


. Miss Anita 


Miss Eleanor Bushnell 
Miss Helen W. 
Dr. Katherine Bement 


Mrs. J. OF. 

Mrs. Margaret 

fre, Miss Nawanna 
Miss Frances 

, Miss Ethel M. 


A. 
Lillian 


Irs.” A. 
, Mrs. 


Edgecemb, Charles 
Edwards, Deane 
Eldridge, Miss Anita 
Elkstrand, Miss Ruth L. 
Ellis Miss ia Mill 

Ss, iss Mary Is 
Elsworth, M. J. 
Elyria Libra 
Emerson, Robert 
Enzer, Milton M. 
Etz, Miss Katherine 
Evans, Mrs. Frank P. 
Everett, Misses Laura B. & Elizabeth A, 
Ewing, Miss Anna 


Fasens, Charles H. > 
Faber, Aaron D. 
Fairman, Miss Louise 
Family Society of New 
Fanning, 
Farr, Miss Clara E. 
Farrell, Miss Edith E. 
Feibelman, Julian B. 
Ferguson, Mrs. 
Ferguson, Miss Lauretta M. 


Haven 


Fogg, William R. 
Fehs, Mrs. Sophia L. 
Foote, Miss Roberta E. 
Forstall, Walton 
Forsythe, Warren E. 
Foster, Miss Eunice 
Foster, Miss Grace R. 
Foster, Miss Hazel E. 
Fountain, Miss Neil Ann 
Fowles, R. M. 
Franklin County Hospital Training 
Schoof for Nurses 
Mrs. Annie D. 
Miss Pauline 
Freeman, Raymend B. 
French, Miss Barbara 
Friedman, Miss Alice M. 
Friedman, Mrs, Anita B. 
Frisch, Mrs. L. H. 
Fuller, Miss Helen G. 
Fulmer, Mrs. Helen A. 


Frazier, 
Freeman, 


Gace, Mrs. L. P. 
Gallandet, Rev. Herbert D. 
Gamble, E. A. 


Gardiner, G. L. 

Gardner, Miss Mary 8S. 

Gay, George A. 

Geary, Rev. Leo A, 

Geddes, H. L. 

Geer, Owen M. 

Gest, Miss Lillian 

Geyer, Miss Mercedes 

Miss Pauline F. 
Mary M. 
Gilbert, Miss Helen S. 
Gilbertson, J. S. 

Gillies, Rev. Andrew 
Glagfelter, Miss Katherine E. 
Glueck, Dr. Bernard 
Goldblatt, Arthur 
Goidsmith, C. E. 
Goldstein, Or. A. D. 


Bessie Bacon 


Goodrich, F. L. D 


Goodyear, Miss Esther 
Goring, Garl H. 
Gosline, Mrs. Ella 


Gow, Miss Esther A. 
ons. Miss Lucy 


Graves, Miss Amy W. 
Gray, Miss Zoe 

Green, Miss Marien D. 
Green, Miss Mary L. 
Green, Rev. John D. 
Green Bay, City of 


Greene, Miss Amy W. 

Greene, Miss Helen F. 
Greenleaf, Miss Georgia 
Greve, Bell 

rob, Dr, Otto 

Groot, George 


Gross, Miss Irma H. 
Grunewald, Miss Lucile R. 
Guild, Roy B, 

Gunter, Miss Mary Lee 
Gurnee, Miss Inez 


Hacuret, Edward 

Haines, Miss Emily 

Hall, Miss Alma M. 

Halle, Miss Ida J. 

H Miss Florence 
Miss Maud M. 

Hammond, Miss Ruth E. 

Hanceck, J. L. 

Hanna, Miss Agnes K. 

Hanover Public Library 

Hanson, Mrs. A. 

Hanson, Miss Irene 

paraine: ine Margaret 8. 
Louls 8. 

(Aa 

Hart, Albert Bushnell 

Hartford Public Library 

Hartzell, Donald S 

Harvey, S. Benjamin 

Hasenfratz, Miss Jane 


_ Kimball, 


Hastings Public Library 
Hatch, Miss Julla 

Hawes, Miss Edith M. 
Hayden, Miss Mary J. 
Hayes, Miss Harriet 
Hayes, L. G. 

Hecker, Miss Willo M. 
Heckman, A. A. 
Heininger, H. R. 
Heinzie, Walter G. 

Heller, Miss Alma 

Helms, E. J. 

Hendrikson, Miss Ethel M. 
Heppel, Miss Jeannie 
Herman, Dr. R. 

Herrick, Charles 

Herrig, Miss Anna B. 
Herzog, Miss Elsie G. 
Heston, Eber 

Hicks, Miss Caroline J. 
Hieber, H. 

Hieronymus, R. E. 
Hilbert, William 
Hildebrandt, Miss Mary A. 
Hill, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Hilleboe, Miss Gertrude M. 
Hine, Lewis W. 


Miss Bee S. 

Hoke, Sam W. 

Holbrook, David H. 

Holden, Miss Jean 

Holl, Miss Marie 

Hollister, Dr. J. F. 

Holmes, L. G. 

Homes’ & Children’s Alllance, Ine., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Hooker, Miss Helen Ferris 

Hooper, Frank W. 

Hepkins, Frederic D. 

Horn, Miss Elsa 

Hostetler, Miss Roberta B. 

Hotchkiss, W. E. 

Howard, Archibald 

Howe, Miss Alice 


Howell, Miss Mary H. 
Howland, Miss Alice M. 
Hoxie, Mrs. G ° 
Hoyt, Mrs. J. E. 

Huber, J. Paul 


Huff, Miss Katharine 
Hunt, Miss Emma A. 
Hunt, Miss Vera E. 
Huntington, Ellsworth 
Huntting, Miss Ella 
Hupp, Miss Elsie 
Hurd, Miss Mary A. 
Hurley, Rex J. 
Hutchings, Miss Ma 
Hutton, Horace Martin 
Hyde, Deaconess 


Incersott, George 
Ingham County Tuberculosis Seclety 


Jacoss, Mrs. Walter 

Jansen, Miss Agnes C. 

Jarchon, Miss Anna L, 

Jarvie Commonweal Fund, N. Y. GC. 
Jelinek, Miss Anna 

Jelinek, Miss Frances 

Jenkins, Mrs. E. C. 

Jennings, Miss Bertha L. 

Jewett, Dr. Russell A. 

aoe Community Center, St. Louls, 


0. 

Jewish Federation of Social Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jewish Welfare League, Reading, Pa. 

Johnson, Benjamin W. 

Jehnson, Clarence R. 

Johnson, Miss Leila G. 

Jones, Miss Carolin M. 

Jones, Eliot N. 

Jones, Miss Ethel H. 

Jones, George M. 

Justin, Miss Margaret 


Keatine, Rev. Stephen 
Keefer, Miss Mary Wysor 
Keen, Harold R. 

Keeny, Mrs. S. M. 

Kees, Miss Helen M. 
Kelley, Charles 

Kelley, Miss matenrat H. 


Kelley, Miss Olga 
Kelly, Frank L. 
Kelso, R. W 


Kemble, Mrs. E. C. 
aeeeet Young Library, Webster City, 


owa 
Kendig, Miss Mary C. 
Kennedy, Miss Jean 
Kenney, Miss Mary E. 
Kenny, R. W. 

Ketcham, Charles B. 
Keyes, Miss Gladys L. 
Kidde, Miss Louise C. 
Killam, Miss Mary W. 
Ernest M. 

King, Miss Anna 

King, H. T. 

Kingdon, Rev. Frank 
Kingsbury, Miss Laura M. 
Kirby, Mrs. Harold, Jr. 
Kirchner, B. J. 
Kirkpatrick, Mrs. John E. 
Kissick, Miss Mary F. 
Kitchelt, Richard , 
Knipp, Arthur R. 

Koenig, L. 

Kohnstamm, Mrs. Otto 


Kuhn, 8S. 

Kurland, Miss Sarah 
Kutak, Robert 
Kutchin, Mrs. Mary K. 


IIT 


Laconia Public Library 
La Habra Schools 
Laird, Mrs. A. T. 
Laizure, Miss Emma B. 
Lambert, Dr. L. D. 
Lamson, Miss Helena T. 
Lander, M. M. 
Larkspur Public Library 
Lattimore, Miss E. L. 
Laverly, Miss Cora M. 
Lederer, Miss Anna F, 
Lee, Ven. Barr G. 
Lehmkuhl, Mrs. F. M. 
Leman, Miss Maude 
Leventhal, Mitchell 


Lewis, Read 

Libby, Miss Harriet M. 
Lies, Eugene T. 

Lietze, Miss Dolores 
Limberg, Mrs. Herbert 
Lindhorst, F. A. 
Lippitt, Miss Lucile 
Lippman, Miss Julia 
Litokfield, Arthur 
Livermore, Miss Mary 
Livingston, Miss Bertha M, 
Livingstone, Miss Mildred 
Loeb, Mrs. H. W. 
Loines, Miss Hilda 
Long, Miss E. Elizabeth 
Longley, F. J. 

Loop, Miss Edna S. 
Loope, Miss Dorothy E. 
Lord, Mrs. J. Andersen 
Lowe, Mrs. J. T. 
Lowridge, Miss Alice A. 
Ludium, Dr. L. W. D. 
Luehr, Elmer 

Lukes, Miss Anna J. 
Lyman, Joseph B. 


Mi acvonato, Miss Margaret 
MacDougall, Miss Eva F. 
MacDowell, J. W. 

Mackay, Miss Martha 
Macklin, E. C. 
MacMahon, Miss M. E. 
MacMultan, Miss Rita D. 
MacNair, Miss Ethyl J. 
Mahoney, John J. 

Main, Dr. R. C. 

Mallon, Miss Florence C. 
Manny, Mr. & Mrs, Jesse L. 
Marcus, Sidney 

Markley, Rev. H. A. 
Marlatt, A. L. 

Marston, Miss Dorothea M. 
Marten, Miss Helen Worth 
Martin, Miss Chariette M. 
Martin, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Martin, Miss Leila Moss 
Marvin, Mrs. J. T. 

Marvin, Walter R., Jr. 

Marx, David 

Mason, Julian A. 

Mason, Miss Lucy R. 

Masen, Miss Marian C, 
Mather, E. R. 

Mathes, Miss Isabelle C. 
Mathes, Miss Ruth E. 
Matheson, Alexander 

Maul, Miss Hedwie M. 
Maxwell, Wilbur F. 

Mayo, Leonard W. 

McAlpin, C. W. 

McBride, Mrs. James M. 
McBroom, F. M. 

McCartney, Mrs. Claude B. 
McClinteck, Mrs. H. L. 
McClunin, Miss Ella M. 
McConnell, Miss Beatrice 
McCord, Miss Ruth W. 
McDanel, Miss Ethel @. 
McDaniel, Dr. Orianna 
McDermott, Miss Mary 0. 
McEwen, Miss Mary G. 
McFarland, Mrs. W. L. 
McGiffert, A. C. 

McGin, Miss Mabel 

McGinnis, Miss Esther 
McGregor, Miss Grace 
McGuire, Miss Mabet 
Sekine Memorial Library, Niles, 


McLandress, R. J. 
McLeod, Miss Christine 
McLeod, Miss Emma Rae 
McMillan, A. W. 
McMillan, Miss Margaret 
McMinn, A. 
McNeely, Miss 
McNeill, E. E. 
McRae, Miss Florence M. 
Meeker, Miss Edna G. 

Meisefbar, Miss Emily 

bern College Library, Ralelgh, 


Mergenthal, Mrs. F. 
Metcalf, Mrs. George R. 
Metcalf, John R. 
Metzenthin, W. E. 
Meyer, B. H. 

Meyer, Miss Lucle 
Miles, Miss Mabel A. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth S$. 
Miler, Miss Mary G. 
Miller, Payson 

Miller, Miss Sophia 
Millerd, Miss Alice J. 
Mills, Albert P. 
Milstad, Miss Barbara 
Miner, Charles E. 
Miner, James Burt 
Mix, Miss Ruth Robert 
Mixon, Miss M. M. 
Moch, Hugo 

Mohr, Dr. C. A. 
Monroe, Miss Bertha H. 
Monroe, Miss Day 


Florence 


Monroe, Miss Pearl B. 
Moore, Miss Bertha L. 
Meere, Miss Frances C. 
Moore, Miss Gertrude 
Moore, K. L. 
Moores, Miss Emily B. 
Moorfield, Mrs. Amelia B. 
Morgan, ae - D. 
organ, Mrs. Raymond B. 
~ pled H. W. 


Munroe, Dr. Willlam E. 
Murdock, Mrs. W. 
Murphy, Henry R. 
Mutch, Rev. T. §. 
Myers, Miss Eleaner 
Myers, Mrs. James 
Myerson, Miss Dorothy Ww. 


Neeouam, Mrs. F. M. 
Neighborhood League, Wayne, Pa. 
Neilson, James 
Nein, Frank 


Blind 


North Carolina College for Womea 
Library 

red al a K. 

orton, ss Luey C. 

Nutt, Miss Alice Scott 


Ooiorne, Miss Helena W. 
O’Farrell, Miss Mabel E. 

Oklahoma State Department ef Labor 
Olson, Miss Efenora 

Orange Public Library 

Osborn, Robert W. 

Osborne, Miss Mary R. 


Packano, George 
Paddington, Miss Maude 
Paine, Mrs. Phyllis @. 
Pallesen, Robert 

Palmer, Miss Florenee 
Park, Miss Clara Cahill 
Park, Miss Marian E. 
Parker, Mrs. Willard 
Parker, Dr. Z. Rita 
Parrish, Miss Charette B. 
Parsons, Miss Florence J. 
Paterson, Miss Rhoda A. 
Pattilleo, S. M. 

Pattison, Mrs. John M. 
Pearsen, Miss Mary A. 
Pease, Miss Marjorie 
Peet, J. H. 

Perry, G. A. 

Petrich, E. J. 

Phillips, Hubert 

Pierce, Miss Margaret B. 
Pierson, Miss Mabel E. 
Pinkham, Henry W. 
Platt, T. H. 

Poage, Dr. Lydia L. 
Pohtman, Mrs. Hattie 
Pollitzer, S, 

Pond, Miss Milticent 
Poole, Miss Joyce F, 
Popper, Henry 

Poppler, Mrs. J. A. 

Post, Andrew J., Jr. 
Post, Mrs. Louls F. 
Powel, Rev. Charles H. 
Powell, Miss Florence 
Power, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Powers, Dr. Willlam Delger 
Pewers, William H. 
Powlsen, Miss Nellie C. 
Poynter, Horaee Martin 
Prashker, L 


Purple, Mrs. F. E. 
Purves, Miss Elimor K. 
Putnam, Charles W. 


Raven, Miss Georgia G. 
Ranney, Mrs. H. S. 
Rasche, William E. 
Rascoe, Samuel 

Rauch, Miss Lillian K, 
Rausch, E. 0. 

Reckford, Miss Adelaide A, 
Reed, P. L. 

Reeve, Mrs. James 8. 
Remsen, Dr. S. 

Rextrew, Miss any 
Reynolds, Miss Alice R. 
Rhoads, Arthur Vail 
Richards, Miss Bertha 
Richardson, Miss Helen 
Richardson, Mrs. Inez G. 
Richmond,, Miss Winifred 
Robbins, Dr. Jane E. 
Reberts, Mrs. J. E. 
Roberts, Dr. J. G. 
Robertson, Mrs. Alexander William 
Robertson, Miss Grace B. 
Robertson, Miss Kate F. 
Robertson, Mrs. Thomas E. 
Robinson, C. E. 

Robinson, Miss Elizabteh 


(Dollar appeal concluded) ~ 


Robinson, Mrs. Matilda W. 
Robinson, William McKinley 
Robison, Louis 

Rockwell, Miss Ethel Dean 
Rockwell, William Walker 
. Roller, Mrs. Gladys 

Roosevelt High School Library, 

Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 

Rose, Mrs. A. J. 

Rose, Miss Dorothy Burnham 
Rose, Mrs. Lewis S. 

Ross, Miss Lena Crawford 
Rossman School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rounds, Mrs. L. R 

Rugh, C. E. 

Russell, Miss Martha M. 
Ruthven, Miss Madeleine 


Sacer, Miss Mildred 

St. Joseph Public Library 
Salisbury, Miss Winifred 
Salvation Army, Denver, Col. 
Salvation Army, Atlanta, Ga. 
Sanford, Mrs. F. H. 

Savage, Frank F. 

Sawyer, Mrs. Charles H. 
Saxe, Everett 

Scandrett, Jay M. 

Scheirer, Alvin, Jr. 

Schlorff, Paul W. 

Schmidt, E. A. 

Schmits, Miss Louise 
Schoepperle, Miss Edith 
Schonberg, Miss Mary G. 
Schultz, Miss Emily Budd 
Schumm, Miss Emma Heller 
Scofield, Miss Miriam 

Scott, Miss Gail 

Scott, Dr. J. M. W. 
Scott, Mrs. Winfield 

Scully, _ Ww. J. 

Seaman, A. 

Searle, Mrs. Bertha Ashley 
Seattle Council of Catholic Women 
Seeberg, Elizabeth 

Segall, Dr. James L. 

Selby, Miss Marguerite A. 
SeHeck, Rev. W. C. 

Sellew, Mrs. Ralph H, 
Shackley, Miss Hattie V. 
pepe pe r M. 

hapiro, Harry L. 

Sheboygan High School Library 
Shedd, Mrs. Henry D. 
Shepard, Miss Lena Catherine 
Shepard, Miss Mary L. 
Shepard, Dr. W. P. 
Shepherd, Clarence M. 
Sherwood, Mrs. Wallace 
Shiman, Mrs. L. 

Shires, Miss Alice M. 
Shirpser, Miss Elsie E, 
Silverthorn, Mrs. E. H. 
Simmons, Miss Grace A. 
Simond, Miss Martha 

Sims, Mrs. F. J 


. A. 
Small, Miss Grace McFarland 
Smart, Miss Agnes M. 
Smith, Alfred M. 
Smith, Miss Beatrice M. 
Smith, Edwin Z. 
Smith, Miss Ellen Garfield 


Smith, Mrs. J. K. 

Smith, J. W. 

Smith, Miss M. Elizabeth 

Smith, Maitland L. H. 

Smith, Philip W. 

Smith, Miss Ruth H. 

Smith, Miss Ruth K. 

Snydecker, Mrs. E. F 

Soares, Theodore G. 

Sonderling, 8. J 

Souba, Miss Jane 

South Bend Community Fund, Inc. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seml- 
nary Library 

Southern Woman’s Educational 
Alllance, Richmond, Va. 

Southworth, Miss Alice H. 

Spalding, Miss Elisabeth 

Spencer, Miss Marian L. 

Spitz, Miss Edna G. 

Spitzer, Miss Beatrice 

Sprague, S. I. 

Springfleld Boys’ Club 

Squire, Miss Margaret A. 

Stabler, Miss Dorothy 

Stanley, R. H. 

Stanley, Mrs. William 

Staupers, Miss Mabel Keaton 

Stee, Rev. Casimir 

Steel, Edward T. 

Steele, Charles 

Stephens, J. B. M. 

Stern, Miss Alice W. 

Stewart, Miss Frances J. 

Stewart, Mrs. Hamilton 

Stiebeling, Miss Hazel K. 

Stillman, Miss Bessie W. 

Stillman, Mrs. Henry 

Stoecklein, Edward V. 

Stolp, Miss Irene L. 


Strawson, Stanton M. 
Strobridge, Miss Alice R. 
Strozier, R. P. 

Summit Free Public Library 
Super, C. W. 

Sutliff, Miss Mary L. 

Sutliff, Miss Phebe 

Sutton, Miss Tina E. 

Swain, Miss Ethel 

Swan Library, Albion, N, Y. 
Swanson, Miss Marle 

Swartz, Rev. C. B, 

Switzer, J. M. 

Sydenham Hospital Soclal Service 


ANZER, Miss Florence K. 
Tausky, Mrs. Maya T. 
Taylor, Miss Alma 
Taylor, Dr. C. G. 
Taylor, Miss Gladys 
Taylor, James S. 
Taylor, Miss Katherine 
Taylor, Miss Lea D. 
Templeton, Miss Cora M. 
Terrell, Miss Leola D. 
Terry, David J. 
Thacher, Miss Elizabeth 
Thayer, Mrs, John E. 
Thayer, V. T. 

Thelen, Mrs. E. 
Thomas, Mrs. Henry M. 
Thompson, Miss Laura W. 
Thomson, Thomas L. 
Thorp, Willard B. 
Thurston, Miss Flora M. 
Thurston, Henry W. 
Titus, Miss Anna C. 
Townsend, Miss Harriet 
Todd, Alfred 

Towsley, Miss Alice M. 
Tracy, A. B. 

Travis, Miss Mary A. 
Trinkaus, H. D, 
Trounstine, John 

Tucker, Mrs. Fred H. 
Turner, Albert M. 
Turner, R. C. 

Tutak, John 

Tuthill, Miss Gretchen 


Uiiman, Jerome M. 
Ulrich, Fred E. 


Van DYKE, Mrs. Bertha 

Van Horn, Miss Olive 0. 

Vanuxem, Dr. Mary 

Vaughan, Gordon M. 

Van Vieck, E. R. 

Ver Nooy, Mrs. C. A, 

Vertrees, J. H. 

Visiting Nurse Association, Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Vonnegut, Franklin 


WW AGENET, R. E. 
Wald, Miss Lillian D. 
Waldron, Mrs. E. G. 
Waldrop, A. G. 
Waldrop, Mrs. A. G. 
Walker, W. F. 
Wallace, Miss Marlon 
Wallace, Miss Mary F. 
Wallace, Roy Smith 
Walpole, Mrs. Helen 
Walsh, Mrs. F. L. 
Walton, Miss Audry 
Ward, Mrs. Hannah J. 
Warnshuis, A. L. 
Warren, Clifford 
Warren, Luther E. 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 
Waterbury, Miss Eveline A. 
Watson, Miss Maude 
Watts, Shelley D. 
Webb, Charles T. 
Wedekind, Miss Evelyn 
Weller, Miss Fanny E. 
Wenrieh, D. H. 
Werneken, Mrs. Frank E. 
Wertheimer, E. 
West, Miss Clara 
West, Miss Genevra 
West, Rev. Samuel E. 
Weston, Mrs. S. B. 
Wheeler, Miss Hetty S. 
Whitcomb James L. 
White, Miss Elizaheth C. 
White, Miss Frances E. 
Whiteman, John B. 
Wilbur, Walter B. 
Wiley University, Marshall, Texas 
Wilkie, Miss Emily D. 
Wilkinson, James E 
Wilkinson, 8, A. 
Willard, John 
Willcox, Mrs. Harry 
Willcox, Mrs. Mary Otis 
Williams, B. 
Williams, Miss Beatrice H. 
Williams, Miss Hattle P. 
Williams, Miss Ruth P. 
Willis, Miss Dorothy 1. 
Willis, E. M. 
Wilson, Dr. Eva M. 
Wilson, George S. 
Wilson, Mrs. Hugh D. 
Wilson, Miss Ruth E. 
Wilson, Miss Sarah M. 
Winchell, Miss Cora M. 
Wise, Miss Mary M, 
Witherbes, Frank D. 
Wolfe, Mrs. Charles T. 
Women’s Protective Division, Pollee 
Bureau, Portland, Ore. 
Wood, Arthur Evans 
Wood, Miss Martha 
Wood, Miss Mildred 
Woodhouse, Chase G. 
Woodruff, Miss Althea R. 
Woodward, Victor S. : 
Wooley, Miss Mary E. 
Wright, Charles E. 
Wright, Miss Frances 
Wright, Morris 
Wyatt, Miss Edith 


Y.w.c.a., Yonkers, N. Y. 
ZeELLHOEFER, Miss Mildred 


Zicky, Miss Marianne 
Zufall, Miss Nera I. 
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Our Widest Circulation 


HE Survey and Survey Graphic go to 3650 libraries. 

They were used this last year by 1952 students in schools and 
colleges in classroom use. ‘ 
They are copied in the press, used in editorial offices, by teachers 
and ministers. 
The following listings are significant: 


“TEN OUTSTANDING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH,” Frank- 
lin Square Subscription Agency Posters (selected by a committee 
of librarians) 1931. 


January —N. B. PARULEKAR: What Next in India? 

February —WHuiTING WILLIAMS: Workers’ Speakeasy. 

March —WILLIAM M, LeEtsErson: Who Bears the Business Risks? 
—ALAIN Locke: Slavery in the Modern Manner. 

July —J. RusseLt SmitH: The End of an Epoch. \ 

August —CHaARLEs STAFFORD Brown: The Churches and the Stork. 

November—FRANCcES PERKINS: Unemployment Insurance. 
—WinTHRop D. Lane: Crime and the Wickersham 

Reports. 
December—PauL Monroe: The Mosaic Which Is Manchuria. 


“ARTICLES OF LASTING INTEREST,” reprinted in part in 
Reader’s Digest. 


May —WILLIAM M. Leiserson: Who Bears the Business Risks? 
(March.) 

June —D. H. Lawrence: The Indian Worships, (May) 

July —E. P. Lyon: Is Health Automatic. 


(Science and Health—June.) 

August —E. B. Harris: Success on Crutches. (July.) 

September—SarAH CLEGHORN and DororHy CANFIELD: Miss Ross’ 
Girls. (August.) 

December—JoHN PALMER GaviT: A Good Neighbor—Dwight W. 
Morrow. (November.) 


Articles reprinted in part in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

March —A. L. ScHarerR: When Hunger Followed Drought. 

December—PauL Monroe: The Mosaic Which Is Manchuria. 
—jJoun SLoaNn: The Indian as Artist. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of The Survey, published semi-monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1932. 


State of New York, t 
County of New York, {5* 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur Kellogg, who, having been duly sworn, 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing Editor of 
Tue Survey, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on tke reverse of this 
form, te wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, "toad 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Arthur Kellogg, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, N. Y. Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and address ~ 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its mame and address, as well as tkose of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of the 
State of New York with over 1,900 members. It has no stocks or bonds. 
President, Lucius R. Eastman, 110 Washington Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Vice-presidents, Julian W. Mack, 1224 Woolworth Building, New York, 
N. Y.; Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; 
John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann 
Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, Arthur 
Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, - 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Tkat the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the s of the company — 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary tion, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragrapks contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
primi and belief as the mstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon tke books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. , 

[Signed] ARTHUR KELLOGG, Managing Editer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of March, 1932, 

[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, Commissioner of Deeds, City of New Yor! 
New York Co. Clerk’s No. 146. New York Co. Register’s No, 48-H-2, 
Commission expires March 30, 1932. 


unre A. POLLAK, vice-president, The Pollak Steel Co., 
_ Cincinnati:—I merely want to add my praise for your issue, 
_and particularly for the article on “Ingots and Jobs.” I wish 
it were possible for the president and general manager of 
all of the large steel companies to read this article. The 
trouble with so many officials, particularly in the steel busi- 
ness, is that any suggestion or criticism coming from an out- 
side source “does not understand” the true situation. They 
have all been drilled so long in the school of “tonnage” that 
their plan is to turn out more and more in order to reduce 
costs, irrespective of ultimate consumption or demand. The 
only demand that they have been interested in is that for 
great output, and so we see the results. 
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Joun H. Fauey, president and publisher, Worcester Post 
[Mass.], former president, U. 8. Chamber of Commerce :—I 
certainly congratulate you on the splendid work done by 
The Survey in the publication of your planning number. 


Ratpo E. FLANnprErs, vice-president, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; author, Taming Our Machines :— 
This is a splendid piece of journalism combined with social 
service. Several of the articles have already opened up new 
and valuable lines of thought. 


Dovetas G. Woo tr, editor, Textile W orld :—Congratula- 
lations on the excellent content of the issue. 


JosepH H. Wituits, University of Pennsylvania:—I have 
just finished reading the entire volume of The Survey, 
“When We Choose to Plan.” It is a thought-provoking and 
useful document. I think a useful purpose has been served 
by defining the planning conception although I disagree with 
a number of the articles on the ways in which it is likely 
to come about. 


ALBERT PLEYDELL, Plainfield, N. J.:—Congratulations on 
the March issue! But won’t someone come forward who 
has the vision of this great plan, plus the fire and determina- 
tion, and the personality of T. R.? Must we plod on, with 
these wonderful opportunities mere mirages, until a catas- 
trophe finally tumbles all we have in a mad clatter about 
our ears? 


Howarp W. OpuM, editor, The Journal of Social Forces, 
University of North Carolina:—I must congratulate you on 
this last number on social planning; and the other ones, 
too. You are certainly giving us dynamics a plenty. 


H. S. Psrson, office, Taylor Society:—Your letter releases 

an impulse which I have had since the Survey Graphic ap- 

peared: to congratulate you and your associates on the 

superb editorial work. The introductory page and the state- 
_ ments in the boxes are superbly done; and are as noteworthy 
as the planning which laid out the issue. 


_ Wiuram B. Dickson, former vice-president, U. §. Steel 
71 Corporation:—This paper [“Ingots and Jobs,” by William 
Hard] has given me a real thrill; I hope you will give it 
w ide circulation. 
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ILLARD C. SELLECK, 4/l Souls Universalist Church, 
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anywhere seen. I wish I could send you a hundred dollars 
to help pay for this edition, but my circumstances will not 
allow me to send even five dollars, I regret to say. I am 
commending the magazine to my friends. It is as good as 
a university course. 


Epwarp T. Devine, president, United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York:—The Executive Committee of the 
United Neighborhood Houses at its regular monthly meet- 
ing authorized me to write you a letter of congratulations 
on your March Survey Graphic. It is an extraordinary 
contribution to the public understanding of the need for 
social planning, the meaning of it, and the feasibility of it. 
The whole number is interesting enough to be exciting. It 
should bring you new readers and attach the old ones more 
firmly than ever. 


BELLE SHERWIN, president, National League of Women 
Voters:—As to the Economic Planning Number of the 
Survey Graphic, I was amazed at its “goodness.” 


Orpway TEAD, editor, Business Books, Harper & Brothers :— 


_I always remember the substance of a sermon I heard as 


a boy of twelve on the text, “Let the Redeemed of the Lord 
Say So.” And in this mood I want to tell you what a 
splendid job you did in the March issue of the Survey 
Graphic on planning. The papers were very representative 
and sound and should help to clarify a lot of loose thinking 
on this important subject. You are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on this issue. 


GeppEs SMITH, The Commonwealth Fund:—The planning 
number seems to me to be in the best tradition of The 
Survey and I want to congratulate you particularly on the 
stunning piece by William Hard. If the statistical story he 
tells could be rammed into the public mind, I should think it 
might do more to advance industrial planning than anything 
else that has been put forward in the present discussion. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, owner and editor, Emporia 
Gazette [Kans.]:—You did a fine job. 


C. K. Warne, executive secretary, Community Welfare 
Federation, Spokane, Wash.:—I am just in receipt of the 
March Survey Graphic and feel like shouting “hallelujah.” 
I am glad that someone in this bewildered world has the 
perspicuity and nerve to plant a banner on entirely new 
ground and attempt to present a plan which we might, if 
we have brains enough, follow. I wish that you could put 
this copy of the magazine in the hands of every thinking 
person in the United States today. Unless something is 
done along the line of some such plan, I agree with the 
conclusion that we are headed straight for a most serious 
catastrophe and the period through which we have just 
passed will be nothing to what we will have to go through. 


Orto T. MALLEeRy, member, President’s Conference on 
Unemployment in 1921, Phila.:—The “Planning” number 
is a masterpiece. You have a way of covering all sides of 
a subject from the widest angles and in the most illuminating 
way. These articles have been of the greatest value to me. 


Isapor Lusin, Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C.:— 
Let me congratulate you on the most remarkable number. 
It certainly is a beautiful job and I am proud to have my 
name associated with it. 
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of the hundred whom the hard times have stripped from the roster 


\ ) ) E are searching for one hundred new members to take the place 
of Survey Associates since the first of the year. 


It seems to me that in the years I have put in on The Survey and 
Survey Graphic, there has never been a time when they were so needed. 


Giving to Survey Associates has not the human tug of giving to-people 
in trouble; but in a very real way it comes pretty close to the same thing 
in a period like this; only it’s at the end of a lever which makes every 
dollar go a long way before it stops. It fortifies and sustains those in the 
thick of helping others; and along with this practical service, we are trying 
to turn the hard times themselves into whetstones for keen thinking. You ' 
will find these things set down more fully in the Annual Report of Survey 
Associates (Page 100 of this issue); and with it our roster of cooperating 
members. 


In this report are included some things which members of Survey As- 
sociates have written in to us. They are just passages lifted from their spon- 
taneous letters. Perhaps you know some of the writers. Will you join them 
| —by joining Survey Associates? Sign and mail the attached coupon and it , 
| will mean that when your regular subscription falls due, you will be billed 
as a cooperating member. Part will be applied to the renewal of your # 
regular subscription, the balance goes into our general fund which makes 
possible the output you read and share in. 


It is not for me to know whether this of all years you can do this thing. 
I can merely let you know that this of all years we need the likes of you 
to help us hold our lines. We need you more urgently than I have risked 
setting down. ; q 
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Membership Classes 
$10 $50 
$25 $100 sia 

From each membership, $5 is aw 
allocated to cover the member’ 
tion. The balance goes into 
be applied to the growth 
to the work of research, ¢: ng 

tion carried on through them by S 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


Yes, here’s another reader who is ready to share in 
carrying forward the work of The Survey and Survey 
Graphic. Enter me. as*ia $2..0inuue ‘member to 
begin when my present regular subscription expires, 
and to run for 12 months succeeding. 


